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MOOSE CALLING. 


AL big-game hunters will be interested in the letter 
from Mr. Alden Sampson, which appears in another col- 
umn, and the subject is one on which a free expression 
of opinion is desired from those who devote their time to 
following moose. 

To all naturalists and hunters, but especially to those 
who hunt in Maine and Canada, the future of this greatest 
of the deer is a matter of deep interest. Formerly an 
inhabitant of much of the northern forest, the moose has 
become extinct in many localities, and in some districts 
after it has been almost exterminated, protection has 
again increased his numbers. - 

Mr. Sampson’s letter presents strong points against the 
practice of moose calling, but it may well be that there is 
much to be said on the other side of the question, and a 
full discussion of the matter is earnestly to be desired 
from all those who have any knowledge on it. Of such 
there are a great many among the readers of Forest AND 
STREAM, 

Of all the North American game existing to-day, the 
moose is the largest and most important, and it should 
be the wish of every one to grant the species that meas- 
ure of protection which shall most effectually protect it 
and favor an increase in its numbers. The merits of 
moose calling, considered from the economic standpoint, 
have thus to do only with a proper maintenance of the 
game stock. If it can be shown that the practice of 
calling is unduly destructive and is causing a decrease of 
the supply beyond replenishment, the statute may well 
take cognizance of it. What is the actual effect of 
moose calling on the moose supply? 

There is another phase of the subject, one which has 
been touched upon in these columns before now, and is 
discussed by Mr. Sampson—the sportsmanship of calling 
as a hunting method. And as with every question which 
has to do with the sports of the gun, this is one on which 
we would gladly have an expression of opinion. 





THE GROWING PRESERVE SYSTEM. 


THE matter of game protection is receiving practical 
attention on broader and broader lines, and in a direction 
least considered by the sportsmen at large; that is to 
say, the game preserve. It is very effective in its way, far 
more so than the methods commonly employed, the for- 
mation of game protective societies so prolific in words 
and so meager in acts, and in the enactment of laws 
which too often are but a dead letter. 

The past season has been noticeably active in enlarging 
the area controlled by private parties, through lease for 
purposes of game protection. 

While the results as a whole have not been all that the 
lessors desired, there being more or less poaching sus- 
pected, still there has been sufficient return to encourage 
them and to warrant the establishment of the game pre- 
serve as a permanent institution. In North Carolina in 
particular, the game preserve movement has taken a firm 
place in the esteem of many shooters who can afford the 
necessary expenditure. Messrs. Gould, Lorillard and 
Brokaw have large preserves near High Point, and at 
Catawba and Newton, also in that State, several thousand 
acres were leased last fall for the shooting privileges, the 
consideration in most instances being the taxes, which 
amount to from three to four cents an acre. 

The rental of a large area for purposes of game protec- 
tion and shooting, tends to promote game protection 
quite effectively in all the contiguous territory; for the 
owners, observing that the shooting privileges have a 
monetary value, prohibit all shooting on their land or 
restrict the privilege to a few favored friends. The 
monetary interest of the land owner is thms gradually 
making him a game warden, more vigilant and more active 
in the protection of game in a practical way than is 


possible under any other conditions. This method con- 
serves the game for sport, and the non-export laws and 
the prohibition of the sale of game at all seasons largely 
check or stop the market-shooting industry. 

So general are the proprietary rights of land owners 
enforced in the South that it is almost impossible for a 
stranger to shoot in certain sections, unless he pays hand- 
somely for the privilege. In time, there no doubt will be 
but little land left free to the shooter, as in the years 
gone by, when he roamed whithersoever he listed. 

Nor must it be inferred that this adoption of the 
preserve expedient to insure satisfactory shooting op- 
portunities is confined to the sportsman of generous 
means, for the plan is one which commends itself as well 
to him whose purse is light. Either individually or in 
association with others, it is practicable for the individual 
to secure favorable shooting concessions at a very moder- 
ate outlay. For this reason—that the game preserve is 
within the means of the average man who exercises good 
judgment in securing his privileges—the system is one 
which is certain to become of Very general adoption. 
Most shooters who have once enjoyed the satisfaction of 
security that on the grounds to which they repair they 
will not be following as gleaners after a harvest reaped 
by others, will be apt to adhere to the new system and to 
recommend it to their fellows,” 

——S— ee 


SNAP SHOTS, 

It is with sincere sorrow that we announce the death 
of Dr. George Gladden, of Homestead, Pa., who died on 
Friday morning, Jan. 12. Dr. Gladden had been taken ill 
last summer; and though the malady was not considered 
serious at the time, he ceased his practice to a large ex- 
tent, and devoted his time to an endeavor to recover his 
health. Dr, Gladden was widely known in the vicinity of 
his home, both in his profession and socially. He was a 
man whose friendship was sought by all, and when once 
gained was true and sincere. He was always ready to 
extend a helping hand to the worthy, and his presence 
never failed to give pleasure to those in his company. It 
was mainly through his efforts that the Monongahela 
Valley Game and Fish Protective Association was formed. 
The first meeting was held in his office, when he was 
elected President of the organization, an office he had 
filled each year. His loss will be keenly felt by the 
sportsmen of western Pennsylvania, and by scores of 
others who have met him at the field trials. He was a 
thorough sportsman, a genial companion and generous to 
a fault, considering always the pleasure of others para- 
mount to that of his own. He always attended the trials 
held by the Association, and with careful forethought 
managed its affairs to ultimate success, as can be attested 
by those who have attended these events. “No higher 
tribute can be paid,” writes a friend, “than to say that to 
know him was to respect him, and to seek his company 
and friendship always.” 





Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, Director of Forestry and 
Fisheries for the United States Commission to the Paris 
Exposition, tells us that while the exhibits in all of his 
department are complete, there is still a lack of good game 
heads. There is therefore still opportunity for displays 
of this nature, and there must be many citizens who would 
gladly loan their specimens to the United States Commis- 
sion, if they knew how much they would thereby be en- 
hancing the beauty of the American collections. We sin- 
cerely trust that Dr. Bean’s invitation may be accepted by 
those who can supply the desired heads—buffalo, elk, 
moose or deer. It is needless to explain that the speci- 
mens will be adequately safeguarded; and if received in 
New York in season for shipment by the last sailing of the 
Government cruiser Prairie, they will be transported to 
Paris and returned without any expense to the owners. 
Dr. Bean may be addressed in care of the Commission at 
Washington. 

Sumner L. Crosby, of Bangor, Maine, died on Dee. 30 
at the age of thirty-one years. Mr. Crosby was one of 
the best known taxidermists of the country. He gave 
especial attention to the mounting of the heads of moose, 
caribou and deer; and had achieved a very high reputa- 
tion for the character of his work. 


The Forxst awp Sraeam calendar will be sent on 
request, 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 


WILLIAM JAcKsON died at his ranch on Cut Bank 
Creek, in northern Montana, Dec. 31, 1899. 

This announcement will carry pain to the hearts of a 
large number of people, for Jackson’s acquaintance among 
sportsmen was large. For a number of years he has 
taken out parties on hunting expeditions and mountain 
climbing trips in the Rockies, and in 1896 he was present 
in New York at the Sportsmen’s Show, and there and in 
Washington and Chicago made many acquaintances, all 
of whom cherish kindly memories of this tall, handsome 
and typical half-breed. 

William Jackson’s father was Thomas Jackson, an old- 
time mountaineer and trapper, long since dead, while 
his mother was a half-breed daughter of old Hugh Mon- 
roe, whose death after eighty years of life on the prairies 
and among the Indians was chronicled in ForEstT AND 
STREAM a few years since. Billy Jackson, as he was com- 
monly known, was thus only one-quarter Indian, although 
commonly spoken of as a half-breed. He was born at 
Fort Benton, Mont., in 1859, and most of his early youth 
was spent north of the boundary line with the Cree or 
with the Chippewa Indians. At the age of about twelve 
he returned to the United States, and soon after was sent 
to school on the Missouri River, where he received a 
partial education. At the age of fifteen he enlisted 
with a number of Indian boys from the Santee school to 
serve as scout under Gen. Custer on his expedition to 
the then unknown Black Hills of Dakota. In the year 
1876 he was one of the scouts who accompanied the Cus- 
ter expedition, serving under Charley Reynolds as chief 
of scouts, and when the command separated on the day 
of the fight, these scouts were all left with Reno. Three 
days earlier Jackson, Bloody Knife, the Ree, and Mitch 
Boyer had been the first to actually discover the Sioux 
camp on the Little Big Horn. 

When the great body of Indians charged Reno’s panic 
stricken command, Charley Reynolds called out to his 
men to stand where they were and try to stop the Indians, 
and all obeyed. But fifteen or twenty men could accom- 
plish little against the 500 who were sweeping down on 
them. Charley Reynolds was killed and then Isaiah fell, 
and then others, until finally Bloody Knife shook hands 
with Jackson and said “This is the last day I shall ever 
fight,” and rushing out among the enemy killed two and 
was himself slain. Jackson, with one surviving compan- 
ion, retreated into the brush, and afterward, meeting 
Capt. DeRudio and an enlisted man, they hid them- 
selves and after two nights of extreme suffering and 
anxiety—nights full of horrors and dangers—managed to 
escape and reached Reno’s command. 

When the rescuing column of Terry appeared, Jackson 
was the first to discover them, for Reno, as soon as the 
Indians drew off, had sent him out with dispatches to try 
to find Terry. With this in view he was slowly making 
his way over the prairie and had just passed over the 
bloody field where Custer and his troops lay, when 
Terry’s command appeared in sight around the point of 
a bluff. 

For some years after that Jackson remained in Govern- 
ment service. In the spring of 1877 he went down the 
Yellowstone to Fort Buford with dispatches and returned 
on the steamer Far West, on which Colonel—now General 
—N. A. Miles was a passenger. On the way up the Yel- 
lowstone the steamer was hailed by Indians bearing dis- 
patches from Col. La Selles, who was then engaged in 
pursuing a large camp of Sioux. Col. Miles. anxious to 
communicate with Col. La Selles, persuaded Jackson, 
who was then only a boy, to endeavor to overtake him 
with dispatches, a duty which was one of very great peril. 

The three Indian dispatch bearers proved to be Chey- 
ennes, who a little while before had been hostile, but 
who after Little Wolfs surrender had asked permission 
to enlist as Government scouts to fight the Sioux. They 
proposed to accompany Jackson if a fresh supply of am- 
munition were furnished them, and he, though in some 
degree distrusting them, had no choice but to accept their 
company. This was the beginning of a scouting service 
with the Cheyennes which lasted until the wars of the 
Northern plains were ended by thé defeat and surrender 
of every band of hostile Indians. William Jackson under 
his name Little Blackfoot is to-day almost as well known 
among the older men on the Northern Cheyenne reser- 
vation as among the people of his own blood, who to-day 
are mourning his death. Among his scouting compan- 
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ious at this time were White Bull, Two Moon, Shell, 
Beaver Claws, Brave Wolf and many others, thert active 
warriors, but now beginning to feel the weight of years. 

It was at the close of the wars on the Northern plains 
and when scouts were no longer needed, that Jackson, 
then only twenty years old and as thoughtless and reck- 
less as other boys of this age, conceived the plan of 
carrying into the enemy’s country the war in which he had 
so long been engaged. At Poplar River and Wolf Point 
there were gathered a large number of Sioux, many of 
whom had recently surrendered and were only now recov- 
ering from the fatigues of the wars carried on for the 
last few years. Jackson determined to raid these camps 
for horses, and with one companion did so. They de- 
scended the Missouri River in a boat which carried their 
saddles, landed and cached themselves at night, and after 
a day or two of reconnoitering picked out the best horses 
of the Indian herds and drove them away to the west- 
ward. This operation was once or twice repeated, but 
soon became too dangerous. 

In the winter of 1879-1880 Jackson, with a number of 
others, built a trading post on Flat Willow in the neigh- 
borhood of the Snowy Mountains, and for some time 
traded with the Indians. It was here that the occurrences 
took place which are mentioned in an article from his pen 
entitled “The Women from Sitting Bull’s,” printed in 
Forest AND STREAM in October, 1893. Some years later, 
the Government of the Northwest Territories, alarmed by 
the acts of the half-breeds and Indians in the so-callei 
Riel rebellion, enlisted a company of scouts, who were 
stationed at different points in the Northwest Territories. 
Jackson enlisted in this company, as did a number of other 
well-known persons. 

Not long after the close of the rebellion and the conse- 
quent disbandment of this company of scouts, Jackson 
made his appearance on the Piegan reservation, having 
come over from Canada, where he had been residing. It 
was on this reservation that he belonged, since his grand- 
father, his mother and uncles, aunts and cousins all lived 
here. After a time Billy took up a ranch on the Cut Bank, 
built himself a little cabin there and began to take out 
parties into the mountains to hunt. Together he and J. 
W. Schultz for several years ran a guiding outfit. At this 
time Jackson lived a frugal, careful life, saved up his 
money and began to get ahead. He seemed now to have 
settled down and to have put aside the careless life of a 
boy. He married, began to acquire property and to im- 
prove his ranch. At the time of his death he owned a 
good herd of cattle and an improved ranch which yielded 
him good hay crops. In 1896 he came to New York in 
charge of the Indian camp which Forest AND STREAM 
exhibited at the Sportsman’s Show. He made many 
acquaintances here, and was universally liked and ad- 
mired. : 

For nearly three years Jackson had been suffering from 
lung trouble. His life for many years had been one of 
terrible exposure and his temperament was not one which 
allowed him to take care of himself or even to use ordi- 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


know aot how to combat. His which occurred on 
Sunday, Dec. 31, was quiet and painless, 

William Jackson was a good prairie man, a very able 
scout, entirely brave, wholly trustworthy and honest, and 
a firm friend. He was deeply interested in the progress 
toward civilization of the Indian tribe whose blood ran 
in his veins, and was never too tired nor too busy to give 
good advice to the full-blooded Indian, young or old, 
who came to consult him. Throughout a life that lasted 





WILLIAM JACKSON. 


only forty years he did his best; no more could be asked 
or expected of any one. All over the country, and from 
Cuba westward to the far Philippines, he left warm friends 
whose thoughts will turn regretfully to other days when 
they hear the sad news of Billy Jackson’s death. 

Back in the main range of the Rockies, in the country 
where he hunted and not many miles from the home 
where he passed his last days, stands the tallest peak of 
that portion of the range, named years ago for Jackson by 
a friend in whose company he had first set foot upon its 
steep and rocky slopes.. Changeless it stands there, look- 
ing out over the wilderness of peaks below and the far 
stretching prairie beyond. To-day its head may be 
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nary precautions. Besides that he had suffered from many 
accidents and injuries in the course of his rough life, one 
of which—caused a dozen years ago by a horse—seemed 
several times likely to end his life. In the summer of 
1898, at the Festival of the Medicine Lodge, held on the 
Blackfeet reservation, Jackson seemed very feeble and his 
condition alarming. Later, however, he became slightly 
better, and in the winter of 1808 and: 1899, shaving given 
up the use of tobacco, he imagined that he had found a 
cure for all his ills. As a matter of fact, however, Jack- 
son was a victim of consumption, firmly held in the grip 
of that dread enemy (9 the Indian race, which as yet we 


CABIN ON THE CUT BANK. 


shrouded in wreaths of snow, to-morrow in clouds, but 
often it shows its superb crest against a serene western 
sky. Seen or unseen, it is there forever, and long after all 
who knew William Jackson shall have passed away the 
name of the mouritain will remain—a memorial of the 
= = 

Owing to certain changes of arrangement, the Boone 
and Crockett Club on the occasion oi its annual dinner, 
to be held Jan. 20, will be addressed -by Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, Chief of the Biological Survey of Washington, 
D. Cs, and not by Mr. E. A. McIlhenny, 
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Sam’s Boy.—VIIL. 


“Wax, Mr. Bow-arrer, where you be’n all this time?” 
Uncle Lisha asked, trying different views of his visitor 
over, through and under his glasses, and at last shoving 
them up on his forehead. “I sh’ll hafter turn ye off an’ 
look me up another boy if you hain’t stiddier!” 

“T hain’t a-goin’ tu any more,” Sammy said, penitently, 
“*cause mammy says the bears’ll eat me an’ I'll get lost.” 

“Nat-rally,” said Uncle Lisha; “an’ naow whaat you 
be’n a-doin’ on?” 

“Oh, shootin’ chipmunks an’ hearin’ stories,” said the 
boy, swallowing ineffectually at a dry mouthful of dough- 
nut. “Say, Unc’ Lisher, Mis’ Tocksoose can’t cook fish 
half so good as you can. She jes’ lets ’em cook ’emselves, 
an’ she’s a woman, tew.” 

“Yes, sort o’ one; but she’s a squaw,” said the old 
man, apologetically. “But haow many chipmonks did ye 

it?” 


“Wal, not any, quite,” Sammy admitted; “but I scairt 
every one I shot at, most.” 

“So you scairt the poor lettle creeturs, an’ thought it 
was fun! Wal, I sh’d think you’d ruther sot an’ watched 


“Why, wa’n’t it fun tu try tu kill ’em, jes’ same as 
pigeons an’ pa’tridge an’ foxes?” Sammy asked, not quite 
ns the distinction between one life and an- 
other. 

“Wal, if you kill one o’ them it'll du some good; but 
if you killed a chipmonk ’t would be one happy leetle 
creetur the less in the world, an’ nob’dy the better off. 
S’posin’ the’ was tu come along a great big chipmonk, 
big as a hoss—yes, forty times bigger’n you be—an’ he 
see you a-eatin’ yer nutcake, an’ he up an’ let drive a 
arrer at ye as big as a waggin tongue, an’ it come a-slam- 
bagin’ clus tu ye an’ scairt ye half tu death, you wouldn’t 
think it was much fun, an’ you’d think he was a gre’t 
mean ugly critter, wouldn’t ye? If I was you I wouldn’t 
torment ’em no more. It hain’t a good way tu kill things 
jest for the sake o’ killin’.” 

“T shot a frog wi’ my bow-arrer,” Sammy confessed, 
not without pride in the achievement. “Killed him jest 
as dead!” 

“What! You be’n a-killin’ frogs? Didn’t ye know that 
"ld make the caows give bloody milk?” Uncle Lisha de- 
manded in a tone of unusual severity. 

“Will it, true, Uncle Lisher?” Sammy asked, in no little 
fear of the consequences of his doughty deed. 

“That's what they useter tell me when I was a boy, an’ 
I believed ’em,” said Uncle Lisha. “Anyways, if I was 
you I wouldn’t kill no more, ’cause they don’t do no hurt 
livin’ nor no good dead.” 

“Nor humbly ol’ tuds?” Sammy asked. 

“No, indeed! Why, one on ’em’ll ketch more caow- 
comber bugs ’n you can shake a stick at, an’ if you kill 
‘em the’ll come warts on your hands!” said the old man 
with great emphasis. 

“Oh, dear!” Sammy sighed; “things I can shoot, I 
mustn’t; things I can, I can’t shoot. What’s the use o’ 
havin’ a bow-arrer?” 

“Oh, yes, the’s lots o’ things. There’s the rats ’at lives 
in the suller, an’ he can let flicker at the red squirrels 
every time he sees em, for they kill the leetle birds in the 
nest. He just watch that ol’ tud ’at lives in under the 
doorstep when he comes auot this evenin’ an’ he won’t 
wanter kill him, no more’n he will the chipmonks an’ 
frogs when we've watched them a spell.” 

At milking time Sammy kept close oversight of the 
operation to see if the murder of the frogs was avenged, 
and was much relieved that no telltale stains discolored 
the white streams. At dusk he was on the watch when 
the venerable old toad came scuffling forth from his cool 
retreat and was delighted to see the solemn winks, the 
nervous twitch of the hinder toes, and then the lightning- 
like flashing out of the long tongue and the sudden dis- 
appearance of a doomed fly. 

The next day Uncle Lisha took him out to the sunny 
bank of the brook, beloved of chipmunks, and together 
they watched the frolics of the pretty creatures about 
holes whose neat entrances showed no traces of the inner 
earth removed, and saw them fill their pouched cheeks 
with the small stores they gathered and brought home, 
and then the old shoemaker beguiled them into chasing 
the leafy end of a willow wand as he dragged it to and ° 
fro before them until the youthful observer was quite 
charmed with their pretty tricks and lost desire to take 
their lives. Then Uncle Lisha crept down to the brook 
where a green bullfrog sat on a tuft of wild grass and 
began gently tickling his sides with the tip of the wand. 
After the first shiver of surprise the frog blinked and his 
mouth seemed to widen with a smile of contentment: 
he edged around until he squarely faced his charmer and 
swelled out his sides until the last wrinkle was effaced. 

‘The wand was now carefully laid aside and Uncle 
Lish’s hand stealthily took its place without the change 
being noticed by the entranced frog. The thumb tickled 
one side, the forefinger the other, for a moment, and both 
were firmly but gently closed and the astonished victim 
was lifted sprawling and struggling from his seat, claw- 
ing at the imprisoning hand and at last bellowing out- 
right, which he continued to do when he was set down at 
some distance from the brook bank, and he kept up the 
outcry while he leaped madly toward the sheltering depths 
— panne beneath the surface with a resounding 
splas 

Sammy rolled in the grass in such a paroxysm of laugh- 
ter that he came near following the frog, and when he 
had recovered was quite ready to admit that this was far 
greater fun than shooting chipmunks and frogs. 

As they went home he got a shot at a red squirrel -at short 
range, and as much by good luck as by skill knocked the 
bloodthirsty little rascal off the limb along which he was 
stealing to a nestfull of unfledged vireos. 

On the same day a rat was allured from’ the ‘subter- 
ranean depths of.the cellar by a sprinkle of meal and his 


life ended by a well-aimed arrow. Life began to assume 
E. Rostnson, 


a brighter aspect to Sammy’s view. 


[70 BE CONTINUED WEXT WEEK.] 
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Christmas in Alabama. 


L’Avrore is the name of my hunting lodge, situated on 
the southermost pinnacle of Lookout Mountain. It fronts 
on the west, a wide expanse of valley (in which lies the 
nearest town), which at last is cut off by the green and 
blue rims of Candler and Sand mountains. To the east is 
a wider plain, with a setting of two other towns and fine 
abrupt spurs on the parent mountain. 

The house is in a wood of pine, oak, and hickory, and 
my only neighbors a pair of dissenting goats, who have 


foresworn association with the large flock in the valley.- 


They rummage around the house at night in the most 
human fashion, and were I Robinson Crusoe, I should not 
longer defer a meal from one of the two kids who have 
lately blessed this solitary family. With what hardihood 
they have thus started out to make a living in the boscm 
of nature! They too may love the sunrise, and in sum- 
mer, the cool plashes about the spring, and they may cail 
their home in the cleft of rocks by a name as significant 
as this of The Dawn. 

Full of charm in spring and summer, I yet find the great 
wood fires of winter so attractive that-l spend most of 
my evenings here at this season as well. My dog races 
and sprawls with delight when he sees me lock the office 





THE LODGE L’ AURORE. 


door and start for the climb. He may find a covey of 
quail or a squirrel, of if not, the walk itself is so much 
more sport than most dogs get that he is quite content. — 

Last year at my Christmas dinner a magnificent wild 
turkey graced the board, and the following invitation was 
sent out: 


Won’t you come to a party at 7 o’clock, 

At my little brown house on Lookout Kock? 
We'll have turkey and tea and cranberry sauce, 
Each man his own cook and the women to boss. 


We'll have rockets to shoot and quail to roast, 
And each one 1s expected to make his own toast; 
Come up anu add cheer to a lonely fireside, 
And walk—it’s quite out of fashion to ride. 


This year the call was made as below: 


NINETY-NINE, 
Last Christmas was green with holly and yew, 
In each teacup a mistletoe berry; 
Come again, if you will, with a friend or two, 
Let us feast while our hearts are still merry. 


Come up, get in if you can. at L’Aurore, 
There’s no lackey to ask for your card; 
My welcome is wider than my door, 
But you are sure of a place in the yard. 


Doctor Stewart,‘our Master, of Dance shall be, 
He will pose or launch out in a tale; 

While Henri is pottering over the tea, 
And the Captain is broiling the quail. 


The girls? My pine fire will sparkle anew, 
And a bachelor’s dream we shall see— 

The mistletoe too will be better if you 
Stand beneath it while drinking your tea. 


A number of metrical responses came from distant 
friends, some of which are so good that I must append a 
verse or two, 

One is called “A Bachelor’s Dream.” 


I give the last 
stanza: 


Yes, the same scene and yet, it is not quite the same 
For one maiden blushing wears a new name; 

And when by and by, the festivities o’er, 

Adieus have been said and each guest leaves L’Aurore, 
When silence comes softly, leans tenderly low, 

With a joy that earth’s favored ones only may know, 
You smile, turning gladly a sweet face to greet, 
‘Thanking God for the love that has made life complete, 
And you whisper, while watching the fire’s fitful gleam: 
“I'll dream never more a bachelor’s dream.” 


The adventures of a “pale ghost” at the party are thus 
closed by another: 


Nay, while time serves, she too will be gay, 
No thought of the dull, sad to-morrow; 

‘Neath mistletoe bough she too shall—but stay! 
Parting is such sweet sorrow, 

Then adieu to the pine fire, L’Aurore and mine host— 
To old friends, old cheer, yew and holly, 

With a huagering look at the heights the pale ghost 
Yas vanished—returned to her folly. 

E. M. 


” 
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“The Last of the A 


Boston, Jan. 8—A story which comes from Webster, 
Mass., records the passing away on Jan. 6 of Lucy Boston, 
the last. descendant of the famous tribe of Nipmuk In- 
dians, whose home was for many years near that town, 
and who were of particular interest to Forest AND 
STREAM readers, as being the childhood friends of dear 
old Nessmuk. i 

Mr, Sears was born and passed. the early years of his 
life near the Nipmuks, from whom he took his_pen- 
name, and to whose influence and teaching he ascribed 
much of his woods love and remarkable knowledge of 
woodcraft. The Nipmuks were a branch of the once 
powerful Narragansetts, and though in later years. the 
tribal character partook rather more of Poor Lo than the 
Noble Redman, yet in the tragic, almost heroic, death of 
Aunt Lucy, at the age of 105 years, there appeared a 
vestige of the old, wild pride of the Indian. . 

Aunt Lucy had long been a State charge, but had al- 
ways insisted on living in her humble hut in the woods, 
declaring that she would die rather than be taken to the 
town farm. In spite of her protests, however, prepara- 
tions were recently made to take her to the poor farm, 
and learning of this, the old lady determined to thwart the 
plan of the well-meaning overseers. Her resources were 
few, but a bundle of rags and a lighted candle sufficed. 

William Fogarty, a neighbor, made an heroic effort to 
rescue her, dashing through the flames at the peril of 
his own life; but Aunt Lucy was beyond the reach of the 
almoner and died in Fogarty’s arms—the last remnant 
of the Nipmuks. C. Harry Morse. 





Satural History. 





A Pair of Phoebes. 


In the spring of 1889 a pair of phcebes . (Sayornis 
phebe) built a nest under the eaves of an outhouse on my 
father's premises in Franklin county, Maine. It was 
placed in a corner where the weather board came down, 
making a cozy corner for a nest site. The nest was coim- 
posed of the usual material, plastered on the board under 
the eaves after the fashion of.the nest of the cliff swal- 
low, but with the entrance on top. i 

I watched the birds each day as they built the nest,. with 
a great deal of chattering and inspection of their work, 
and thought | would have an opportunity of observing 
them all the way through from the nest building to the 
rearing of the young, and learn much of interest to me. 
They are very much a home-loving bird, and took a great 
deal of care in building the nest. I watched it to com- 
pletion, and soon the first egg was laid. The next morning 
I found another, and so on till there were four. The next 
morning I went to look for the fifth egg, and found the 
bird had begun her sitting, so I did not disturb her. I 
thought it strange she shovid begin to incubate so soon 
after the last egg. as I supposed, was laid. 1 watched 
her as closely as possible, gotng to the nest several times 
each day, as the opportunity was presented, and always 
found her sitting with her head in the corner and her 
tail protruding out over the edge of the nest. I thought 
is strange that she always sat back to the light, and never 
semed to change her position. She sat thus for several 
days before 1 thongit anything was wrong. But one 
morning I noticed that the male seemed disturbed about 
something; occasionally he would go to the nest, then fly 
up to the top of the stable and call Phoebe, Pheebe-a. 
His call sounded strange, as though calling to some one 
he despaired of ever finding. So I decided to disturb the 
sitting bird on the nest. 

I took a short step ladder, as the nest was just up 
beyond my reach as I stood on the ground, and went up 
to the nest and touched the bird, fully expecting to see 
her start and flutter off in my face; but to my great 
surprise she did not move, but sat silent and rigid in the 
same posture. I then took the bird in my hand and lifted 
her from the nest, and found she was dead and had be- 
gun to decay. On a closer examination I found that the 
fifth egg had broken as she had tried to deposit it, and 
this I suppose, had caused her death. I removed the four 
eggs and left the nest. The male would keep constantly 
calling for Phoebe, Phoebe-a, then fly to the nest and 
hover about it for a moment, then return to the top of 
some building, generally the stable, and resume his mourn- 
ful calling. This continued all through the summer. In 
the early morning I was awakened by the mournful call 
of this lonesome bird, who could not seem to become 
reconciled to his sad fate. In the fall he left for the 
South, but returned earlier than usual in the spring an:4 
resumed his usual perch on the ridge-pole of the stuble 
and continued his calling throughout the spring and suin- 
mer. Not a morning passed but what he was in his 
favorite place, calling for his lost mate. 

The spring of ’91, one cold morning in March, I was 
awakened by my sister, who said: “There’s a pewee on 
top of the stable: I heard it call.” I dressed hurriedly and 
said: “It must be the call of the chicadees that were so 
common about the orchard.” 

But to my surprise there was the same pewee, with his 
same sad call, perched in his usual place, and the ther- 
mometer registering below zero, fully two weeks before 
I saw the first song sparrow (Melospiza fasciata) in the 
brush about the grape vines, or heard the pleasing warble 
of Sialia sialis, or even heard the welcome c-a-w-caw of 
Corvus americanus, as he searched about the snow-clad 
fields and stubble, hunting for the field mice, which they 
catch as they run along-through-their burrows under the 
‘snow, and among the dead grasses to their nests. He 
had remained true. to her whom. héhad lost, and the same 
pathetic story was repeated throughout that summer, 

But the following spring, after he had returned a few 
days, a female joined him, and they soon began to search 
about the buildings for a_ suitable nesting site. They 
soon decided upon a place beneath the timbers in the ice 
house. They built a nest and laid two eggs. and on the 
morning when I looked for the third egg the birds had 
both mysteriously disappeared, and were seen no more 
about the place for the season. The next spring I was 





away from home, so could not look for the return of the 
birds, but on spending a vacation there in June, I found a 


‘pair of pewees had a nest in the apple-packing house, and 
‘had four young. I was not able to decide whether it was 


the same pair that disappeared so suddenly or some other 
pair. This pair, however, has returned every spring 
since, and I find them nesting in the same building, never 
rebuilding the old nest, but making a new one, as I return 
to the old home for a vacation in June. Thus ends, so 
far as known, the history of a bird who lost his mate and 
happy home. Whether he lives, and ever bewails his early 
loss is a mere matter of supposition. If we could but 
get down deeper into the lives of the birds that are about 
us, many strange and interesting facts would be brought 
to our notice, and we should come to love them better 
and have a deeper interest in them. 


PorTLAND, Me., Dec. 17. J.. Merton Swain. 


‘On a Fox Trail. 


SoMETHING of the same charm which lures on the ex- 
plorer and the pioneer is experienced by the lover of out- 
door life in following the trail of a fox through snow- 
covered country. I like to trace an unknown brook to 
its headwaters, or follow a grass-grown road until it fades 
away, perhaps, in some distant upland pasture, or 
“dwindles into a squirrel track and runs up a tree.” Such 
an excursion smacks of adventure and of constantly re- 
newed surprise. Expectation is on tiptoe with every 
step; one:is sure of something fresh and new all the way. 
But best of all, I love to be the first one to follow a fox’s 
road—after the fox himself. He not only leads you 
through a succession of the choicest bits of natural 
scenery, full of unexpected peeps into nature’s most 
hidden corners, but makes interesting surprises for you 
in the report of his own adventures, so vividly recorded in 
the snow. 

Go forth some crisp mid-winter morning after a recent 
fall of snow, and take a tramp over the hills beyond the 
town. If the snow is deep enough for snowshoes or skis, 
so much the better; you will have the pleasure of fox 
trailing and snowshoeing to boot. I venture to say that 
you will not have tramped far beyond that zone of 
civilization represented by the outmost village or subur- 
ban hen roosts before you will come upon the wiry 
trail of a fox. Indeed, it will probably be the first in- 
dication of wild life you encounter. The fox is the most 
traveled of prowlers, and will often cover from fifteen 
to twenty miles in a night, searching for something to 
stay his perpetually empty stomach. He does most of 
his foraging at night—not all of it, as some writers as- 
sume, for I have frequently seen him nosing about in 
the daytime. But as a rule his long hunting trips are 
taken under cover of darkness, and he spends the day 
napping, with occasional brief foraging excursions be- 
tween naps. 

This slender, dainty, inconspicuous trail, upon which 
we have chanced, was evidently made last night, while 
the fox was out hunting for his breakfast. It leads us 
first toward town again, and is soon boldly skirting the 
fences and outbuildings of the town dwellers, as if 
Reynard were hopeful at least of getting a sniff of plump, 
huddling poultry through the chinks of the henhouse. 
Two or three times we find where he has stopped and 
raised himself on his hind legs, with his forepaws up 
against a barn or hennery, hungrily sniffing at the tooth- 
some fowls within. But he soon drops down again and 
trots disconsolately on his way, convinced by long ex- 
perience that a fox has nothing to hope for from a 
modern henhouse. Yet almost every night he is attracted 
to it like a moth to a candle, and waste§ much valuable 
time at the outset by courting the impossible. 

At length, however, he leads away again toward the 
open fields, and we follow his straightening trail until 
we come to a pasture full of rotting stumps and logs. 
Here the fox has paused to dig for mice in the decayed 
stumps and under the logs. We sincerely hope that the 
poor fellow has picked up a mouthful, at least, to 
strengthen him for his midnight work, though there is 
no evidence of any tragedy among the mice. The 
fox has. visited nearly all the likeliest stumps, and the 
snow is covered with the chips and punk which he has 
torn out with teeth and claws. He must have spent an 
hour in this quest, for the snow is everywhere traced 
with his zigzag paths. But at last he gets off again to- 
ward the woods, as we discover by making a detour on 
the other side of the stumpy pasture. 

_For a quarter of a mile his track represents the shortest 
distance between two points. See how carefully he places 
one foot in front of another, so as to make the narrowest 
and least conspicuous trail possible. The Indian must 
have learned this trick from the fox, I think. It is an evi- 
dence of the same keen, crafty disposition. 

_ Now we are in the woods, with the fox track winding 
in devious, loop-like curves among the underbrush, bend- 
ing toward every snow-covered bush or evergreen clump . 
where a grouse or rabbit or huddled bevy of quail might be 
dozing. : How softly and noiselessly those dainty, padded 
feet must have fallen in the feathery snow! No chance 
of any creature’s overhearing Reynard, as he comes drift- 
ing t pea the woods with that peculiar, buoyant, floating 
motion of his kind. Other senses must warn of his com- 
ing. if his quarry escapes. 

And escape it does, in almost every instance, as the 
snow record proves. Only once or twice in my winter 
walks have I found any indication of a rabbit or grouse 
or qiail caught napping and captured by a fox. The 
smaller woodland creatures seem to be possessed of an 
extra sense. 7 sort of intuitive detector of approaching 
peril, that «ars them, even when they are sound asleep, 
of the pre.cnce of their natural destroyers. There seems 
to be a tiny alarin clock in their brains, or a gong of 
nerves, with sensitive Siaments cast off in all directions, 
which detect in a mysterious way the prowler’s approach 
and set the clapper a-striking. 

See where this ruffed grouse was lying in a bowl-shaped 
cavity of snow, the sides of which. whtened by the warmth 
of the bird’s body, have now frozen to crystalline hard- 
ness. When the fox. was still 20 feet away, as you see by 
its sudden leap, the sleeping grouse wake np and sprang 
from its couch. Observe where the first stroke of the 
strong wings beat down and scattered the snow. How 
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plainly you can see on one side the imprint of the wing- 
tips. The bird flushed directly out of its snow saucer. 
There was no time to get a running start. The fox may 
have been in the air at the same time with the grouse. 
Time and again I have seen in the snow the evidence of 
such a marvelous escape. The fox rarely captures a 
grouse, though he comes so tantalizingly near it that it 
must make him grate his teeth with exasperation. 

Our prowler did not gét as near to this bevy of quail 
as he did to the grouse. You see where he began his 
jumps. The quail were standing in a close-packed circle, 
tails in and heads out. That is the way the cunning little 
fellows always sleep, presenting a cordon of watchfulness 
to an intruder who might approach from any direction. 
Their united intuition of danger detected Reynard be- 
fore he was barely in sight by moonlight, and with a 
whisk and a whirr they were off together like eddying 
dead leaves, 

We fancy there is a dejected look to the fox’s trail, as 
it leads us again through the woods with its dot-like foot- 
steps. Here we wind down the bank of-a most picturesque 
ravine, with a half-frozen brook tinkling at the bottom. 
Who but a fox would have guided us to such a charmingly 
wild, remote spot? Just beyond, the rocky walls ap- 
proach each other, and almost shut the brook in between 
them. There is just room along the left bank for us to 
follow the fox trail up the gorge. We must remember 
this spot next summer—if we can ever find it again with- 
out the fox. 

Higher and higher through the ascending valleys and 
over the spruce-ciad ridges the fox trail leads us, till we 
are fairly on the broad shoulder of Saltash Mountain. 
Presently we come out on a bare ridge just below the 
summit, and get a grand, sweeping view of snow-covered 
landscape, bounded by the lordly Adirondacks on the west. 
Here we must let the fox trail cool, while we sit down and 
eat our Junch and drink in the magnificent prospect. 

As we rise to continue our way over the ridge, down 
whose opposite slope the fox trail disappears, a moving 
speck appears against the snow-covered side of a stone 
wall, nearly two miles away in a field at the foot of the 
mountain. The smallest dark-colored object in that vast, 
dazzling expanse of snow is almost startlingly conspicu- 
ous. We bring a field glass to bear upon the speck—and 
behold! it develops into our wandering fox. He has 
just finished his long hunt, and is pawing the snow from 
a flat rock on top of the-wall, where he expects to lie 
down and take his mid-day nap in the sun. We take turns 
watching him until he has made his bed, turned about 
five or six times like a dog preparing to lie down in a cold 
spot, and curled himself up with his great bushy tail 
wrapped around him like a blanket. There, at the end of 
his devious trail, we will let him lie, undisturbed, hoping 
that by this time his hungry stomach has been filled, and 
that he will enjoy pleasant dreams until darkness again 
sets him wandering over the white world. 


James BuckKHaM. 


New York Zoological Society. 


THE annual meeting of the New York Zoological So- 
ciety was held at the Waldorf-Astoria, in this city, on 
Tuesday, Jan. 9. 

The most important business of the meeting was the 
reading of the report of the executive committee on the 
work of the year, which covered the preparation of the 
Park for occupancy and the receipt and installation of 
the collections so far as obtained. A section of this report 
treats of the action of the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment of New York city in cutting down the ap- 
propriation asked for the maintenance of the Zoological 
Park. On this subject the report reads as follows: 

“The society's estimate for a maintenance fund of 
$60,000 for the year 1809 was granted by the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment at that rate for a half-year, 
namely, $30,000 for six months. Inasmuch as animals 
began arriving early in the year, for which food and 
keepers had to be supplied, and a large amount of for- 
estry work and gardening became imperatively necessary, 
this fund became exhausted about Nov. 1, and during 
the months of November and December the park has 
been maintained by the society at a cost of about $8,500. 

“In the summer of 1899 the society applied for $70,- 
ooo for maintenance during the year 1900, of which 
sum $10,000 was required for forestry and planting opera- 
tions. The latter item was stricken out, and the main- 
tenance fund as a whole was cut down to $40,000, a sum 
quite inadequate to meet the constantly increasing de- 
mands for food for animals, salaries of curators, keepers 
and other employes, and the maintenance of the vast 
area of the Park in anything like proper condition. Five 
thousand dollars per month is the smallest amount on 
which the park can exist in an acceptable condition. 

“At the time the park was ‘established $100,000 was 
named by the society as the annual sum required for 
the maintenance of the park when fully developed. Sixty 
thousand dollars was named as the minimum for the 
first year’s maintenance, and this sum was named in the 
agreement between the city and the society. 

“In cutting down the park to $40,000 for a year’s 
maintenance, the Board of Estimate has laid upon the 
society an impossible task. The Central Park menagerie 
receives $32,500, and the Aquarium, with but a single 
building and but few employes, has $40,000. From this 


comparison, it is obvious that a park of 261 acres of land“ 


to. be cared for, with fifty permanent employes, six 
entrances and twenty-four buildings and other installa- 
tions for animals, all tenantec, cannot possibly be main- 
tained for twelve months with as small a sum as $40,000. 
It must be clearly stated to the people of Greater New 
York, who suppose they are maintaining at their ex- 
pense this free institution, that this city has not kept 
its agreement with the society, and that the development 
of the park, even upon an economical basis, is retarded 
for an entire year. It is folly for the society to increase 
the number of animals in the park so long as there is 


not sufficient money with which to feed and care for . 


those already there. : 

“Tt has not yet been decided what action shall- be 
taken in case no additional sum for maintenance is al- 
lotted from public funds. Through its president, secre- 
tary and director, this matter has been laid before the 
Mayor, but without any result thus far.” 
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Cats, Wagons and a Dog. 


ELLENvILLE, N. Y., Jan. 6—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Thinking the inclosed item may be in your line, I send it: 

A family living near one of the bridges in the village has 
three last spring’s kittens of average intelligence and cat 
sense, yet those kittens not a year old know more in 
some ways than a man ever learns. Though they may all 
be sitting in the kitchen apparently asleep, they know 
when Lat Vernooy’s meat wagon crosses the bridge, even 
though it is not possible for them to see it. Though hun- 
dreds of other wagons pass daily, the kittens pay no 
attention, but when Lat’s wagon goes over the bridge 
they spring at once for the door, and a stranger would 
suppose they had fits. They are crazy to get out, and 
run at once for the wagon before it reaches the house. 
He calls regularly and you might say the kittens keep 
track and know the days he is expected, but that is 
not the case, for he sometimes goes past on a day when 
he does not stop and at a different hour from the usual 
time, but those kittens know before he has crossed the 
bridge and their mistress always knows who is passing by 
their frantic efforts to get out. 


The facts as here given are absolutely true, as I know 


by seeing the performance of the kittens. 
W. C. McNatty. 





The way in which the kittens distinguish the sound of 
the meat wagon from that of any other vehicle is similar 
to our recognition of the footsteps of human beings. We 
come to know the peculiar step of those with whom we are 
familiar, though if an attempt were made to analyze the 
characteristics which enable us to distinguish between 
the tread of different persons, we should probably be 
unable to give any satisfactory explanation. 

An incident somewhat similar to the one narrated by 
Mr. McNally has come under our observation. On a 
farm not far from New York City is a dog, which has 
been greatly pestered by some boys who drive frequently 
past the premises, and have injured his feelings by bow- 
wowing and ki-yi-ing and otherwise insulting him. They 
have made themselves thus decidedly obnoxious to him, 
and he shows his resentment and animosity by rushing 
out at them to tell them as best he can just what he thinks 
of them. For the most part, other passers-by, wagon, 
wheel, or foot, go unmolested and unnoticed. But day 
or night, the dog is on the alert for this particular outfit. 
It has been observed that when the offending team ap- 
proaches in the night time, and is as yet a long way off, 
so that the sound of the hoofs and creaking and rattling 
of the wagon can be heard only faintly, the dog in his 
kennel recognizes it, and begins his growling long before 
its immediate approach. Whatever may be the particular 
factor in the sound, whether the beat of the hoof, the 
creak or rattle of the wagon, or the combination of all 
these, the dog’s recognition of it is unerring, and has 
frequently caused comment. 





A Rabbit with “Horns.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have shot rabbits (occasionally) for more than thirty- 
five years and thought I knew about all there was to 
know about them, but yesterday I shot what to me was 
a great curiosity—a rabbit with horns, like an antelope. 
It was a common cottontail, and the horn (one of them 
had been shed) was 1% inches long. It was a formation 
of hair exactly like the first growth of a young buck 
antelope’s horns. All the gentlemen with whom I had 
been hunting said they had seen them before, and led 
me to believe it was quite commort. .Yet, with twice the 
the experience of either, I had never seen nor heard of 
the like before. 

I have been making inquiries, and have learned that 
the horns are a common occurrence in this country. 
They are claimed by some to be the result of disease, and 
are formed by some exudation from the place where there 
has been a sore. Though growing mostly on the head, 
they are as apt to be on the jaw as otherwheres. 

This theory of disease is, I think, the correct one. 
The rabbit I shot had one horn just where a deer has 
theirs, and another had fallen off from the other side. 
When the gentleman who retrieved the rabbit brought it 
to me remarked that it was a buck, and showed the horn 
I thought it a hoax, and I afterward destroyed the 
growth in examining it. The fact that it was a hairy 
formation and its position puzzled me. It did not occur 
to me that, being attached to the skin only, it was thereby 
dissimilar to antelope or deer horns. 

Rabbits are the only game in this country where they 
are so plenty that they are a nuisance. One can have 
fine sport hunting them with a .22cal. rifle (about the 
only arm used on them here). It takes snappy work to 
get a jackrabbit with a rifle, as he bobs over the prairie 
at 25 feet per bob. I got one in mid-air the other day 
just 12 feet from where he started and 12 from 
where he landed. He landed on his back, tail in front 
of his ears. The story of his misfortunes was printed on 
the snow by rabbit and bullet. E. P. Jacques. 

Emo, Kan. 


[We believe that such “horns” are not very uncom- 
mon on rabbits in the West, though we do not know that 
similar excrescences occur on rabbits in the South or 
East. From the description it would seem probable 
that they are dernial outgrowths, and are perhaps par- 
alleled by the extra horns which antelope sometimes 
carry, and which possess no bony core, but are merely 
attached to the skin. Further observations and above 
all specimens of the horns attached to the completed 
skin are desired.] 





New York Legislature. 


Tue Assembly Committee on Fisheries and Game is 
made up of Messrs. Axtell, of aware; Hallock, of Suf- 


folk; Davis, of New York; Doughty, of Queens and 
Nassau; Beede, of Essex; Johnson, of Clinton; Irwin, of 
Washington; n, of Oneida; Dusinbery, of Sullivan; 


Maher, of New York; O’Connell, of New York; Hol- 
stein, of Kings: Siems, of Kings. 
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Game Bag and Gun. 
Moose Calling. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : : 

I have read in the public press, within a few days, a dis- 
patch from Montreal stating that measures were to be 
taken by men interested in the preservation of big game 
in New Brunswick to further insure the enforcement of 
the laws. For this purpose a meeting has been called of 
a number of persons sympathizing with that object, to be 
held at the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, on or about 
Feb. 12. I hunted in the Tobique region last autumn. 
One matter came then, as it has before, to my attention, 
and if sportsmen are to meet in February to discuss the 
preservation of game, it should, in my opinion, be given 
careful consideration. I refer to the practice of moose 
calling, to which I think there are grave objections. In 
the first place—and this is a matter in which it seems to 
me that it would be of general interest to hear the views 
of ethers of your readers—men who have hunted big 
game in various parts of the country—it is not to my 
mind a sportsmanlike thing to do. Here opinions may 
differ, but I think the matter ought to be deliberately con- 
sidered in its various aspects and acted upon accordingly. 
First of all let us hear in Forest AND STREAM how other 
hunters regard the matter. The chief objections, it seems 
to me, against the practice, from the sportsman’s point of 
view, are that it takes advantage of the sexual call to lure 
an otherwise keen and wary beast into a situation where, 
on the one hand, he is practically unguarded and helpless, 
and, on the other, into a situation where very trivial skill 
is required on the part of the sportsman, so called, to 
bring down his game, The hunter catches him at almost 
as great a disadvantage as that in which the deer is caught 
when hounded into a lake and shot from a canoe. We 
all know in how high esteem we hold the man who does 
that thing, and the man who shoots bears in a trap. This 
is practically trapping the moose. As well set a moose 
snare. For that also it may be pleaded that it requires 
skill, yet we shall hardly find one to defend the practice. 
Now, the moose is one of the keenest beasts that range 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and since we, at this end 
of the century, are so fortunate as to find the animal at 
our very doors, we should be using good judgment, it 
seems to me, to follow the chase honorably, to play the 
game fairly, so far as he is involved. If we can outwit 
him in legitimate stalking, by the contest of keenness 
against keenness, of hunter’s craft against beast’s instinct 
and wariness, all well and good—he is our legitimate 
quarry. Opportunities in abundance occur to kill moose 
without calling, in fair and square stalking and canoe 
hunting, without taking so grossly unfair an advantage of 
him as in a situation where all of the skill required is on 
the part of the guide, and where the merest beginner can 
secure his head if he can manage to kill or more or less 
cripple a beast the size of a cow, or larger, at a range of 
from 20 to 50 paces. 

There is another consideration that should be kept in 
view: A good moose head is a justly coveted trophy and 
one that should stand for something. It is a souvenir of 
the hunt which should not be allowed to fall to a man 
unless he has earned it, if such a calamity can be averted 
by warning on the part of the sportsman and foresight on 
the part of those who frame the laws. As it is to-day, a 
man without any experience or hunting, with no exertion, 
or skill, or woodcraft, with slight mastery of the rifle, can 
hire an Indian to paddle him to a likely place, can hire 
him to call the moose to within thirty or forty paces, and 
then, in one out of two or three attempts, manage tuo 
get his moose down, no account being taken of those 
beasts which he wounds and which go off in the woods to 
die. They are shot in the night, which makes the per- 
centage of those which are wounded and which escape 
necessarily large. Unless a sportsman can contribute 
some of the skill himself that is to bring him so noble a 
trophy as a moose head, it seems to me that it ought not 
to be made easy for him to secure it. It is cheapening the 
rewards of the chase; it is practically making moose ant- 
lers of no value apart from their commercial worth as 
hat racks and decorations for billiard saloons. So far as 
being a legitimate source of pride to the man who has 
secured them, he might as well have hired the guide to 
kill the moose for him also, or have stayed at home and 
bought the antlers outright. In other words, it may 
fairly be questioned whether it is sport at all for a full 
grown man to hire some one else to do it all for him—to 
exercise all the skill involved—his only contribution being 
to hit an object the size of a bull moose at 20 or 30 paces 
distance, once out of two or three times’ or half a dozen 
times’ trial. It is not a square deal to the moose. If by 
sneaking along the streams and ponds he can outwit th: 
moose—he and his guide—or regularly stalk him in the 
woods or on the barrens, that is one thing; but to imitate 
the call of the female and so lure him to an ignominious 
death, so far as his relation to the moose is concerned, is 
not an honorable proceeding on the part of the sports- 
man. I do not wish to cast any reflection whatever upon 
men who have shot moose in this way. It is the practice 
of the region in which they hunt and has the sanction of 
the guides and of the community; but it is time .that 
sportsmen took a more enlightened view. In the inter- 
ests of clean sport no trophy should be allowed to fall 
to a man unless he is entitled to it. No man can be rec- 
nized as victor in any athletic contest—at football, rowing, 
sparring, yachting, cricket or baseball—unless he is an 
expert, and wins by the exercise of his own skill and en- 
durance. It would safely be within the bounds of truth 
to say that the majority of men who kill moose in New 
Brunswick are not experts; in many cases they have not 
the determination or endurance which would enable them 
to become such. The guide does it all for them. 
take their ease in a canoe or at the edge of the forest, until 
he bids them exercise their proud prerogative of woods- 
man and hunter, and then blaze away, hit or miss. These 
men are not entitled to have moose heads at all. Let them 
qualify first by hard work in the woods. and by the 
acquisition of reasonable familiarity with the hunter’s 
art. Moose hunting is an art and should he considered 
such. Sofar as the rules of the chase can be adapted to 
insure failure to the incapacitated and incompetent, it is 
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the privilege and duty of sportsmen to further that end. 
In Maine they have solved the matter to a certain extent 


by deferring the open season for moose until Oct. 15, 


when the period of calling is half over. I would make the 
season close until it is entirely past. To the lover of the 
woods and of the wild life, caribou and deer hunting is 
attraction enough, added to first rate fishing and the sat- 
isfaction of the forest, to repay the sportsman during Sep- 
tember and October. If his ambition leads him to desire 
the supreme trophy of the North Woods, let him be 
forced to take a little extra pains and face a bit of winter- 
ish weather, in November, and most of all, let him feel, 
when he has got his moose, that he has not altogether 
achieved it by the exercise of another’s skill, but in part 
by his own. Ejither extend the close season until Nov. 1 
or make moose calling illegal at all times. 

Already the number of men who are going to New 
Brunswick in the autumn for game is very considerable 
and is steadily increasing; inevitably the region in which 
moose abound, by the increase of population and grad- 
ually encroaching agriculture, must become more re- 
stricted. If the moose are to survive well into the twenti- 
eth century, care must be taken now to insure that end. 
Every motive exists for protecting them—self interest, 
our interest in the game itseli—and here we are in the 
presence of a finely endowed creature, powerful, fleet, 
keen of scent and hearing, silent, and skilled to avoid man 
and to preserve his own life. Give him a chance to sur- 
vive, and do not, when he is trying, to the best of his 
capacity, to aid us and our descendants by perpetuating 


‘ 
his species, treat him like a criminal for his laudable pur- 
pose and murder him at the very moment of the most 
public-spirited and praiseworthy impulse of his life, but 
honorably declare an armistice until the mating season is 
past. A more treacherous and base act toward a splendid 
beast than to imitate the love song of the female (to our 
ears a little weird, it may be, but doubtless music to the 
moose) in order to lure and slaughter the male, it woild 
be difficult to conceive. The only reason that sportsmen 
have ever tolerated the practice is because they have not 
deliberately looked the situation in the face. The matter 
has not been thought out by those responsible for the 
laws, and I think that others will agree with me that this 
little congress of sportsmen to be held in Montreal would 
put all sportsmen and forest lovers under deep obligation 
if they should take measures which would result in the 
change of the laws of New Brunswick so as to extend the 
close season for moose in that province until Noy. 1 or 
make moose calling illegal! at all times and seasons. 
ALDEN SAMPSON. 
Haverrorp, Pa., Jan 5. 





Hotels For Sportsmen. 


Persons who are conducting hotels or camps in regions 
where there is good shooting or fishing should under- 
stexd that the best way to make their places. knéwn to 
persons interested in these sports is by advertising im the 
Forest AND STREAM. Sportsmen have come to depend 
on the hotels which are advertised in Forest AND STREAM, 
and registered in its Information Bureau, and the hotel 
k ts who patronize these columns are unanimous in 
declaring that they receive most satisfactory returns for 
the money invested. 


Glimpses at Canvasbacks. 


From far and near, all over the land, come reports this 
season of an unusual abundance of wildfowl. East, north, 
west and south, the ducks seem to be more numerous 
than usual, and of course the mild weather of the 
autumn and early winter caused them to pursue their 
migrations southward with unusual deliberation. 

Why the ducks should be abundant this year by com- 
parison with the last two or three, I do not know. It 
is true that in a few localities the pernicious practice 
of spring shooting has been put an end to by statute, 
but it hardly seems as if this were enough to bring about 
the apparent result. On the other hand, it may very well 
be that the increased number of the fowl in the autumn 
and early winter of 1899 is only apparent, and not real, 
and is due to the unprecedented drought of the past 
few months, which has had the effect of concentrating 
the birds where there is water, while a large extent of 
territory in which little ponds, swamps and sloughs 
commonly attract ducks, being without water this season 
has no birds at all. 

I have recently had an opportunity of being brought 
into what I may call close association with the greatest 
of all the wildfowl, the superb canvasback duck, and 
within the last ten days have seen more of these birds 
and at closer quarters than during ‘any season for many 
years. The locality was Currituck Sound, and the sights 
that I saw were witnessed by several others, old gun- 
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THE CANVASBACK. 
From Audubon’s “Birds of America.” 


ners, who agree with me that so great a flight of can- 
vasbacks has not been witnessed for many years. 

The first few days of shooting had about it nothing 
very startling except that one-half the bag of ducks con- 
sisted of canvasbacks. The first day was cold, gray and 
lowering, with a keen breeze from the northwest, and 
occasional spatters of rain, changing later to snow, which 
in the afternoon fell heavily. It was an ideal gunning 
day, and the birds came to the decoys in beautiful style, 
so that the first seven or eight canvasbacks were killed 
without a single miss, and for a brief and happy hour 
I was deluded into the belief that at last I had learned 
how to shoot ducks. The rude awakening from this 
cheerful dream came soon afterward, and was thorough. 


I do not imagine that I shall ever again be deceived 
in this way. 


The second day’s shooting was not markedly different 
irom that of the day before, except so far as the 
weather was iess favorable, and so the number of can- 
vasbacks secured was very much less. Saturday was a 
lay day, on which there is no shooting, and when we 
arose we found that the continued cold weather had at 
last had its effect and the Sound was frozen over. There 
were many large air holes, however, crowded with 
birds, but the cold continued. The next morning many 
of these air holes had frozen, others had grown smaller 
and the natural result was that the ducks, geese, swans 
and blue peters which occupied the open water seemed 
crowded together as thickly as possible. Much of. the 
day was spent on top of the club house, studying the 
waters with the glass, watching the movements of the 
birds, marveling at their inconceivable numbers. All 
around the horizon, except'on the landward side—that 
is to say, for 270 degrees of the circle—birds were seen 
in countless numbers. Turning-the, glasses slowly along 


the horizon from northwest to north, east, south and south- 





west, there was no moment at which clouds of flying fowl 
could not be seen in the field of sight, and yet, notwith- 
standing the numbers of birds seen on the wing, the air 
holes seemed to be packed with fowl,and great bunches of 
geese and swan stood and walked about on the ice. 

Away to the north were three large air holes, two of 
which were white with canvasbacks, while in the third 
one, geese were the prominent fowl, although many can- 
vasbacks were constantly leaving and coming to it. Off 
to the southeast, at the south mouth of the Little Nar- 
rows, was quite an extent of open water occupied by a 
horde of geese, two large bunches of bluepeters and 
seme thousands of common ducks. In the Little Nar- 
rows, a deep but narrow channel flowing-close by the 
house, were great numbers of ducks feeding, and in- 
deed on that Sunday one might have sat on the boat 
house dock and killed from thirty to fifty birds as they 
traded up and down the Narrows. 

In the afternoon three or four of us walked down to 
Sheep Island Point, not ten minutes’ distance from the 
house, where there was an air hole. In this at the 
moment of our arrivel swam fifty or sixty ducks—hooded 
mergansers, ruddies, mallards, whistlers, butterballs and 
perhaps a dozen canvasbacks. Three or four hundred 
yards to the north was another small air hole, perhaps 
four or five acres in extent, which was crowded with 
canvasbacks. We sat down in the fringe of sedge per- 
haps 60 or 70 yards from the nearest air hole, which 
had a length of perhaps 150 feet and a breadth of 100. 
The live birds in this air hole would make good decoys, 





and we hoped that if the birds began to fly some of them 
would alight near us. Two of the four men were pro- 
vided with good field glasses. 

We had not been waiting many minutes, when what we 
had hoped for took place. A bunch of 200 birds rose 
irom the further air hole, and after swinging about a 
few times, dropped down in the one close to us. These 
were immediately followed by other bunches, and these 
by others; so that often two or three flocks would be 
swinging about in the air at one time, and all of them 
with our air hole as their objective pomt. They de- 
scended into it by companies of fifties, hundreds and 
two hundreds, and before long the open water was so 
crowded with the fowl that it seemed as if it could hold 
no more, and as if the birds that came next must neces- 
sarily alight on the backs of their comrades. 

Soon after the birds alighted they began to dive for 
food, and probably one-half of them being under water 
at any one moment, room was made for other incom- 
ing birds to occupy. The splashing of the diving birds 
made the water bubble and boil, and the play of the 
birds as they sometimes chased each other made the 
scene one of the greatest possible animation. Presently 
something occurred to attract their attention, and ail 
stretched their necks up into the air and looked. I 
think I have never seen anything in the way of feath- 
ered animai life more impressive that this forest of thick 
necks, crowned by long shapely heads of rich brown. 
After their curiosity was satisfied they began to feed and 
to play. It is impossible to convey to one who has 
not witnessed such a sight its interest and fascination. 
Here within gunshot—and when seen through the 
glasses appearing within arm’s length—were twelve or 
fifteen hundred of the finest and most desirable duck 


that flies, entirely at home and living for the benefit of 
the observers their ordinary winter lives, 
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Looking with the glasses over the smooth ice away 
to the northward, we could see flying over the ice, or 
resting on it, fowl as far as the eye could reach. From 
the level of the ice where we sat the ducks testing on 
the water appeared only as indistinct lines. The -geese 
were of course larger and darker, and made distinct black 
lines, while some very distant’ swatis resting‘ on the i¢e 
were magnified by the illusive effects of the miragé, so 
that they looked like-detached white houses. While we 
sat watching the canvasbacks, two or three small flocks 
of geese swung around over the air hole, but-finding no 
spot where they might moisten the -soles of their- feet, 
they alighted on the ice just beyond it. . - bd 

We sat and watched the fowl until the increasing chill 
of the air and the sinking sun warned us to return to the 
house. As we arose without any precautions the can- 
vasbacks at once became alert, and as we pushed. our 
way among the reeds away from the shore the’ whole 
mass rose with a mighty roar of wings and a splashing 
of water that made one think more of the noise of 
Broadway when traffic is heaviest than anything else 
that I can recall. 

That night it was again cold, and in the morning the 
Little Narrows was closed by ice, except for a few air 
holes, and the open water in’ the Sound was still less. 
The ice was not yet sufficiently strong to bear a man, 
and yet it was too heavy to be broken through by boat. 
Numbers of the shore gunners endeavored to’ get out to 
the air holes to shoot there,’ but.nune, I think, .suc- 
ceeded. Those of us at the house shot at various nearby 
points, with moderate success, one man making the great 
score of sixty-six canvasbacks, besides some other ducks. 

That night after dinner one of the party stepped out 
on the porch of the house to look at the weather. The 
night was clear and cold, brilliant stars twinkled in the 
sky; through the branches of the trees over the boat 
house corner, and reflected in the placid waters of an air 
hole in the Narrows, shone the crescent of the young 
moon, embracing between its horns the dull globe which 
was yet to grow. The scene was odd and beautiful, like 
a stage effect of some medieval scene. As he stood 
there, delighting in the beauty of the night, yet nipped 
a little by the keen frost, a curious sound—tike that 
made by a river running over the pebbles of a shallow— 
came to his ear. It recalled to the. veteran salmon 
angler the murmur of the Restigouche as t h forest 
and open and deep pool and murmuring shoal it, hur- 
ries on its way to the Bay of Chaleurs. He wondered 
what could cause this sound in this place, and‘above all 
on such a night, and walking down to the boat house 
passed through it and stood on the dock. Here the ex- 
planation of the sound was plain. The air holes which 
during the day had enlarged were crowded with feeding 
canvasbacks, and the murmur of the water was neither 
more nor less than the splashing made by the fowl as 
oF dived for food. 

he freeze lasted for some days longer. The birds 


were abundant; but the weather, clear, windless and. 


toward the last warm, was much against the gunning, 
since the fowl did not fly. Nevertheless one or two 
men at different times had good shooting—some of 
them better than they had ever enjoyed before or ex- 
pect ever to have again. This shooting was largely at 
canvasbacks, since very few common ducks were shot. 
The freeze having closed their feeding grounds, they sat 
about on the ice, unwary and inert, waiting till the 
waters should open again, and in the meantime starving. 
Under such circumstances no one cared to kill them. On 
the other hand, the canvasbacks taken were unusually 
heavy and fine birds. 

Across the Sound, on the waters of a neighboring 
club, very great shooting was enjoyed, though they se- 
cured practically no canvasbacks. On the other hand, 
they made enormous bags of geese and swans, something 
which no one can regret, since the geese and the swans 
at Currituck Sound are so numerous that they eat up 
vast quantities of the food which might better be con- 
sumed by the ducks. There are men long familiar with 
these waters who declare that the geese and the swans 
are constantly becoming more and more abundant and 
that uileneaaly they will occupy these waters to the ex- 
clusion of more desirable fowl. This, however, is not 
likely to occur in our time, and the prophecy may be 
classed with another. made twenty years ago by one 
of the most eminent ornithologists of this country, who 
declared that fifteen years from that time the blue peter 
would be the game bird of Currituck Sound. The years 
have come and the years have gone, but there are stil! 
few canvasbacks left, and it is possible that when om 
children tie out in Currituck Sound in just the right 
weather they, too, may kill a few of these glorious — 

0. 


In the Wilderness. 


AFTER twenty-four hours on the train we found our- 
selves at a small station on the Black River in south- 
ern Missouri. The morning was frosty, though smoky, 


as the forests were on fire. We had intended to cross the 


river to the east side, but there being no bridge and the 
nearest ferry forty miles, we procured a flatboat, loaded 
our freight and proceeded down stream. Here came 
something we were not at all familiar with. For, al- 
though we had a complete camp outfit and plenty to eat 
except meats, some of us were slightly embarrassed at 
the sight of the dark water, for there was not a man in 
the crew that had ever run a boat. But being determined 
we managed affairg very well, by all keeping busy guiding 
the boat and fishing while the rest were ‘scanning the 
banks of their first-seen wild woods. Here we have all 
the conveniences, and can enjoy the pleasures of a hunt 
with all the attractions and excitement that was the 
privilege of the pioneers, while on the other hand we have 
many advantages of them. With our modern firearms 
such as repeating rifles and breechloading shotguns 
one need not long remain at the disadvantage of being 
found at a critical moment with an empty gun. In this 
part of the country five minutes’ walk will bring you into 
as wild, rugged and untamed forests as exist. The area 
of these swamps are enormous, a very small portion 
being in cultivation, for a rise of the river of 2 feet would 
flood the country, and make travel almost impossible, ex- 
cept in boats. 


is naturally renders the country unfit 
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for agriculture or anything else, save lumbering, and 
the timber will be cut off only to grow up in thicker 
cover for the deer, bears, wolves, panthérs, catamounts, 
turkeys and an abundance of smaller game. 

‘he first day was pleasantly spent, and not wishing to 
make the unaccustomed work too laborious; we pitched 
camp early in the afternoon. On the ‘morning of the 
second day we procured some light poles to use in- 
stead of the oars. The boat was of sufficient width to 
allow the baggage to be loaded in the center, having 
room for walking-on either side. This made the work 
easy, as we could plant the pole while at the front, then 


‘trace the walk way for the rear. In this manner we 


could. cover from sixty to seventy-five miles per day. 
When we were gone some five miles the Dutchman 


‘wanted to spread- himself. “Oh, see how she glides,” 
-and the Dutchman would put on more muscle. Presently 


we heard the clattering of boot heels over the rear of the 


: boat, and a-plunk in the water. To our amazement we 
‘saw a head pop up like a fish cork amid the waves of 


foam.- Fortunately he was not far from the banks, and to 
stop the boat under full headway and in a strong current 
was out of the question. On landing we found him al- 
most petered out, but no time was lost in starting a 
rousing fire. After a change of clothes, we bathed him 
with whisky inside and out, and thereupon he was all 
smiles again. 

The tiext adventure was to be hung up on some drifts. 
For full an hour we worked and tugged, but all to no 
avail: Presently -a gentleman came to our rescue with a 
skiff, taking two of the boys to shore, and with a long 
rope quickly dislodged the boat. 

While resting for another attack we learned that our 
{friend was cutting a “coon” tree, and to repay with a kind 
act, some of us set to work cutting the tree. While 
others were prowling through the cane no more than 
50 yards away, they walked on to a fine doe that made 
the cane fairly crack as she darted for the river and 
entered a few yards from where this chopping was going 
on. There was no little excitement, for every man made 
a break for his weapon—“which was a quarter of a mile 
down the river’—while the deer raised her banner in de- 
fiance, as she tilted off through the timber. Yes, it’s 


very easy after_all is.over to think what might have been. - 


¥et they. all took the rounds of “I told you to bring 
ydur gun!” “Oh, if you had only had an axe with you,” 
“Why. didn’t you a the skiff and go after him?” etc. 
But ‘this was not catching any coon, and all was silent 
but the hack of the axes. Every one seemed to be kick- 
ing himself for not having listened to the others; but 
we had to be content with smaller game. At last the 
tree fell and’ things took a new life. Away went three 
coons, the dogs and boys falling over each other in a 
mass. But the coons got to the river, closely followed 
by the dogs, and then came the swim for life. The dogs 
were too swift for them, but the coon can stand the water 
better. But the boys thought of the skiff this time, and 
greatly assisted in saving the whole, amid the cheers of 
those looking on. The boys came together for repairs 
after the coon excitement, and as their faces were 
scratched and btuised the arnica was freely administered. 

We learned our friend was from our own county, and 
we gave him our names; after which he had no hesita- 
tion about telling us that two miles up the river were 
the best hunting grounds to be found in all the country; 
and he advised us to spend a few days in prospecting 
there at any rate. 

Taking him at his word, we set our camp, and each 
played his part, preparing supper, beds, wood, etc., A 
hearty supper was eaten by all, for we had forgotten all 
about dinner, and our rations had run short for lunch. 

Through the night the wolves kept up a continuous 
howl, as though there might,be hundreds around the 
camp, and one could almost feel their teeth penetrate 
hig flesh, but a few shots from the old buckshot gun 
put a quietus to their frolic, so in the latter part of the 
night one could sleep without any trouble. — 

y the first echo of the owls we were preparing break- 
fast; and daybreak found the old hunter and myself on 
our way to the St. Francis River, a distance of about 
twelve miles east, through the most rugged wilderness 
one ever finds. There is no settlement nor wagon road 
of any sort, not even an axe mark to guide the way. 
Sometimes I had thoughts of retreating, but finally over- 
come this, and kept still; though it was all one could 
bear, through briers, swamps, thickets and everything 
difficult to penetrate. At length the river was reached, 
and the hour being noon, we ate our lunch. Then we 
went on north for a mile, so as to return in a new route. 
During this day of prospecting, four deer were seen, also 
a fine flock of about twenty-five turkeys, but we were un- 
able to bag any game, as we were forced to travel at a 
good step in order to cover the entire distance in one day. 
When night came on, it found us only one mile up the 
river from camp; we had borne to the right only that 
distance in a whole day’s travel, on which we congratu- 
lated ourselves as being first-rate woodsmen. 

During the night we would hear the rain drops falling 
on the tent, and this being the first rain for many 
weeks, was welcomed by all. Every one was in great glee 
to get out early the next morning, for it was the first 
morning that a person could move without being heard 
for at least a quarter of a mile by the rattle of the leaves 
through the still, dry air. Going in all directions, we were 
well scattered by the time it was light enough to shoot 
well. The little visitor and myself went eastward until 
about noon, then turned to the southwest, so as to have 
some advantage of the wind. We were about to give up 
all hopes of anything for this day when near a large top 
were three deer feeding among the blackberry and spice. 
It was our intent to single out the largest of the group; 
but not always having things as we like, we were con- 
tent with a shot on a fawn at 75 yards. It fell dead in 
its tracks with a ball hole through its lower shoulders 
from a .40-65 Winchester. The other two ran south for 
some 200 yards and stopped broadside within 50 yards of 
the visitor. He fetched the buck to the ground, but no 
sooner did it fall than it was up to its feet again and out 
of sight in a few leaps. On examination we found no 
blood, only a strip of white hair lying across the way. 
He had evidently shot so low as to just crease the under 
part of the body 


Shortly after reaching camp with our fawn, which had 
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been nicely dressed and hung on a pole, one of the boys 
came in and announced that he had one that he could not 
manage by himself; so taking two others, they brought in 
as fine a blue-coat as one ever saw. It was a three-point 
buck of about 125 pounds, with a ball hole through the 
heart. When it had been dressed and hung on the pole 
they gave three cheers, danced a tatoo, and drank a toast 
in behalf of our good success. 

The few days sowing were crowned with no success 
save for a number of squirrels and fish, until Thanksgiving 
morning found us a few miles further down the river, 
where there once had been an old farm; and from the 
looks of the timber and vines one would judge that it 
had been a century since its cultivation. The morning 
was very frosty, which, with the dawn, to our great satis- 
faction, was gradually changing to a heavy fog. Just the 
kind of -a morning, so the old hunter says, and we 
must do some work to-day. Deciding to try a breast 
hunt, we started in a half-moon line with the end men in 
the lead. The space between one to another was about 
40 rods, and by this we could cover over a mile in width. 
The party had gone in rank near a mile, when all were 
brought to a halt by firing from the man on the right 
wing, who had started a bunch of seven deer; and with- 
out losing a second, the next on the left took it up, then 
the next, and so on until the whole party had the pleasure 
of pulling trigger. Then on reaching the man on the 
left wing, they seemed to get excited at the two shots from 
a 10-gauge, and retraced their steps more than half-way 
down the line. All this time the cannonading was kept up 
without missing a note. Knowing we had some draying 
to do, we set to work toting them to camp. The first to 
swing on the pole was a three-point buck with three ball 
holes—two in the hind quarters and one in the head. 
The next was a doe, with one ball hole in the breast; the 
next a fawn, with two ball holes through back of 
shoulders. In all, we had five deer dressed and hung up; 
and when the smoke was started under the jerk, a nice 
piece of venison was put in the pot. Then every man had 
a bit of experience to give, some talked of the cunning 
deer, some of guns, others of marksmanship, and one took 
a pencil and mapped out the whole affair. Such an ex- 
perience meeting we never expect to attend again. 

The next landing to speak of was some eighty miles 
further down, where we procured two men with teams, 
one being an ox team of great strength, and the other a 
span of Texas ponies, to take our baggage across the 
country some eighty miles into the sunken land district. 
The second day brought us to an old cattle farm that had 
long since been abandoned. Some of the buildings were 
yet in fair condition, and there was a well of water which 
the-natives had kept in good repair. We thought best to 
rest here for a day or two, and found quarters for the 
tearns in the buildings. 

On Sunday Billy took a basket and started for some 
of the luscious persimmons. About an hour had elapsed 
when he appeared at camp pale as a ghost, with great 
drops of cold sweat standing on his forehead. ‘Why, 
Billy, what’s the trouble; are you sick?” 

“Sick? No. Only half-scared to death. You know 
that. big top down the road? Well, as I was coming 
back along there, all at once I heard the terriblest snort 
and cracking of brush you ever heard. I thought I was 
gone sure, but I couldn’t see anything till they got to that 
top. There I saw five somethings—I reckon they were 
deer—jump clear over that top; But I don’t believe they 
were deer, for they were running straight from me, and 
they looked white and as big as a cow.” 

his settled the question; it was a plain case of -buck 
fever. The idea of deer as big as cows and jumping a 
tree top not less than 25 feet high! This being Sunday 
they were left over until the next day, as the laws of 
Arkansas restrict the carrying of a gun under any con- 
sideration on the Sabbath. 

The next morning by 9 o'clock brought three deer to 
camp. Two of those were killed by one man; he made a 
double shot, both proving fatal; then climbing a tree, 
began to yell at the top of his voice. This attracted the 
attention of a large drove of razor-backed hogs that were 
on the range. No sooner did they find the deer and fresh 
blood than they made sure of a feast; and taking them 
to be real wild hogs, he was afraid to land from his lofty 
perch. Fortunately, one of the crowd hearing his cries 
answered the summons, and after giving the hogs a load of 
duck shot, succeeded in rescuing the badly mangled deer. 
During our brief stay at this place, seven deer were added 
to the list, with a few turkeys and some small game. 

The trip through the sunk land was mostly spent in 
sight seeing. Passing over the natural levee, we found 
trees that actually measured 12 feet in diameter, the 
principal timber being cypress, oak and gum. 

On reaching the bay (a big cypress slough) we were 
compelled to wade to our waists, as the teams had all 
they could handle, and to make matters worse, when about 
half-way through, the pony team mired down. After an 
hour of prying and wading, we succeeded in getting 
through, all safely, but with a good wetting. While in 
this wilderness the party sighted two panthers and one 
catamount; and one deer was added to the list—an ex- 
tremely large buck with a fine pair of horns, which 
measured 29 inches from base to tip, and each bore five 
points. 

For a few days we enjoyed ourselves in duck shooting 
and fishing on the St. Francis River. One particular 
day the party caught 175 pounds of fish, ranging from 4 
to 17 pounds. 

Tiring of this sport, we agreed to return by a new 
route to the boat, then go down the White River some 
200 miles, where we might have some larger game shoot- 
ing. 

Our food supply had run short for the teams, and we 
were obliged to make it to the levee in one day, a distance 
of twenty-three miles, and for more than half the way 
the rain poured down in torrents. This forced march 
lasted till 10 o’clock at night; and a tired out, wet and 
hungry set of fellows we were, gled to take shelter in an 
old shanty with a splint and clay fireplace in which a fire 
was made as quickly as wet wood would burn. After 
emptying the water from our boots and guns, and a 
change of clothes, we were glad to lie down on the floor, 
for our bedding was thoroughly wet. All night the rain 
seemed to be increasing, and the next day was rainy, more 
or less, as was the remainder of our stay. The water by 
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this time had swelled the stall creeks into rivers, and 
the sloughs into lakes, until the whole country west of 
the levee seemed to be one vast body of water. Holding a 
council, we agreed to break camp. 

The people one meets here, although a little rough, are 
friendly and sociable, and it has always been our ex- 
perience that if a man is friendly he will always have 
friends. It has always been our custom to furnish the 
neighbors with game, and no man goes hungry from our 
camp. 

We also can truthfully say that though we have been 
on several trips both north and west, never were we better 
pleased with the results, either as to people or game, than 
in Missouri and Arkansas. 

hen we were at the station, and only a few minutes 
of train time, we all got sight of our first bear—a big 
black fellow crossing the railroad not more than 300 
yards away. 


In the New Brunswick Moose 
Country. 


PertH Centre, N. B., Jan. 7.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I thought I would try and write a little that 
might interest some one who knows of me and my 
hunting country. I am a guide on the headwaters of the 
Tobique, Marimichi and Nepisiguit rivers. I have several 
camps situated on different branches of these rivers, and 
all of the hunters that have visited my camps returned 
home with something that carried horns, if nothing but a 
horned owl. 

The first who visited my camp on the Wapske were 
Chas. E. Wait, of Knoxville, Tenn., and Dr. W. Edward 
Halsey, of Brookliyn, N. Y. They arrived at Camp 
Comfort Sept. 1, in due time to see the moose still feeding 
in the ponds and deadwaters. Dr. Halsey was first to 
bring down his moose with a .45-70 Winchester at 275 
yards across a meadow. He had had the moose called in 
that night for him, but it was so dark he could not see 
him; so they concluded to try again. Next morning at 
4 o'clock found them again at the meadow, with the 
birch bark horn echoing over the hills for miles around. 
It was not long before my brother Still said he heard him 
coming; and first to appear on the scene was a large cow 
moose, the bull staying back in the woods and sending 
lier out in advance to see what was making such a dismal 
sound as they had heard but twenty minutes before in that 
direction. At this time Dr. Halsey and Still were lying 
low behind a small bunch of spruce bushes, straining 
their eyes to see if they could make out any horns on this 
cow, not over 100 yards away. All at once they could see 
the big bull coming out of the woods on the opposite side 
of the meadow. Now it was just before sunrise, and there 
was quite a fog rising, so that they could scarcely see 
him; and he came out of the woods and started down the 
meadow to where ke would get out of range. But Mr. 
Halsey was not long getting his sights fixed on him just 
right and let go a 405-grain bullet that brought him to 
the ground as if struck by lightning. It was a fine shot; 
and it was easy to see that Mr. Halsey did not get the buck 
fever, as a man is likely to do. The antlers of this head 
spread 52% inches, with 12-inch webs and 12 points on 
each web. This was shot on the morning of the roth. 

On the evening of the 11th Mr. Chas. E. Wait and I 
were at the upper end of the deadwater calling for one 
of the big fellows that we thought might be listening. At 
the end of the fourth call, Mr. Wait said he thought 
he heard something strike a tree a long way off in the 
distance, and sure enough he did. It was not long till 
we could hear trees cracking and his antlers rattling in the 
bushes, up on the side of a mountain half a mile off. Now 
everything was quiet, and we thought he had stopped or 
gone back another way. We could not hear a bit of 
noise. All at once I heard a step in the water below me, 
and looking down the bank I could see nothing but the 
outlines of a moose and his antlers, which looked white. 
He was standing with his fore feet in the water and his 
hind ones in the bushes. All we could see now was the 
antlers, and by the way he was smelling to get our 
wind I thought he would not be there long; so I told 
Mr. Wait he had better try it, for we would be likely not 
to see him again if we tried to get any closer to him. So 
Mr. Wait let go and the moose turned and jumped back 
in the woods. As he did this I paddled down to where 
he had been, and as we got down there we heard two or 
three more jumps, and again everything was quiet. Mr. 
Wait said that he did not think he touched him, as there 
was not one chance out of a thousand of hitting him, for 
we found the next morning that we were 75 yards from 
the moose when he shot. I told Mr. Wait he had either 
hit him bad or never touched him, but that I thought he 
had hit him, as moose don’t very often start the first 
time you shoot at them, if they are standing still and 
you don’t hit them. That is my experience in moose 
hunting. 

The next morning early we came down to where we had 
been calling that night, and when we got there we found 
a cow in the deadwater feeding. We lay still for a while, 
as I thought that bull might be right there handy. But no 
bull showed up. So I took up the horn and gave a 
call, and as soon as I had got done calling the cow tried 
it, and I think she had lots more music in her call than I 
had in mine, for it is hard to get the tone that the 
moose has. Anyway, I thought that between the two of 
us, if there was a bull within ten miles, we would 
bring him. But we listened and could hear nothing but 
the cow stepping around in the water. We stayed there 
until sunrise, but nothing showed itself, and the cow 
bade us good-morning and started off. We raised our 
hats to her and told her that we would be there again at 
6 o'clock in the evening. 

New I told Mr. Wait that he must have hit that moose, 
or we would have heard from him this morning. So on 
paddling down to where the moose had showed himself 
the night before, we saw hair on some of the bushes, 
and on getting out of the canoe saw lots of blood, and on 
following it up found only 25 yards away in the woods our 

oose. But wasn’t Mr. Wait surprised on finding him. 
- out with the tape and found that the antlers 
53% inches, with 18 points and 11-inch webs. That is the 
best shot I ever saw made. 


The next to come tu our camp was Oren Scotten, of De- 


. 


' While we were camping at Beaver Lake Dr. C. B. 


troit, Mich. He arrived at Camp Comfort Sept. 14, in- 
‘tending to- stop until Oct. 1; but as he only shot a 
caribou up till the first, I got him to stay ten days rear 

iley, 
of New Haven, Conn., came in to Camp Comfort on Sept. 
20, only intending to stop until Oct. 1. n 
the morning of Sept. 28 he succeeded in downing his 
bull moose with a .30-40 Winchester, one shot. This 
was another fine shot. The,antlers of this moose spread 
58 inches, and had 21 points and 13-inch webs. 

Next to bring down his moose was Mr. Scotten, on the 
night of Oct. 3. He let go his .45-90, and after several 
shots downed his moose out in the deadwater, where, 
after half a day’s hard work, they managed to get him to 
the shore, but could not get him out of the water until 
they had cut him in two parts. Then they had a hard 
job to get him on the bank, where they could skin him. 
The antlers spread 56 inches, with 18 points and 14-inch 
webs. This was a very old moose, as his horns were very 
rough and heavy, much different from those of younger 
moose, 

Mr. Eversley Childs, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was next to 
help keep the record up. He got the prettiest head taken 
from the Tobique this year, but it was not the largest. 
He shot his with a .45-70, still-hunting on Oct. 5. The 
antlers of the head spread 46 inches, with 15-inch webs, 
12 points on each web. It was a perfect head. Among 
others who got heads at my camps were C. M. Camp, of 
Brooklyn, one moose; Harry L. Parkhurst, one moose, 
one deer; Chauncey P. Williams, Albany, N. Y., one 
moose; E. J. Morrison, Bar Harbor, Me., one moose and 
one caribou; Stillman Armstrong, one moose; Chas. Vose, 
Boston, Mass., one caribou, and I got a moose, a caribou 
and a deer myself. 

I have seen more moose this fall than I ever saw be- 
fore. They seem to be increasing fast. There are lots 
of big ones left yet that I know of. Most any of the 
sportsmen who have been to my camps say that they 
saw lots of moose and that there are some big ones among 
them. Since the season closed wardens have been sent 
up to look after the interests of the game. 

A sad fate fell upon one of the oldest trappers and 
guides on the Tobique. While trapping on the Trosers 
Lake waters, as is supposed, he. took sick in his camp and 
was not able to cut wood, and so froze to death. Alec 
Ogilvie, a guide in the same country, knew of him being 
up at the head of the lake, and thought he would go 
up and see how he was. When he got up to his camp 
he found that he was dead, and as near as he could tell, he 
had been dead about ten days. His name was Robert 
Merrithew, of Red Rapids, N. B. They had to haul him 
six miles on toboggan to where they could get a team 
to him. Gro. E. ARMSTRONG. 





A Cowboy’s Luck. 


In 1887 I was living on the head of the South Fork of 
the Colorado River in western central Texas. I was em- 
ployed by a company of New York men engaged in 
raising cattle and horses, and we had under fence nearly 
80,000 acres, and controlled two-thirds as much more 
land adjoining our pastures. I had been on the ranch 
from the beginning of June, and had particularly devoted 
myself to the raising of horses in the beginning. 

While riding daily over the range, I frequently saw 
small bunches of antelope in different parts of our 
pastures. There were seldom more than thirty antelopes 
in a band, and they were pretty much on the lookout for 
danger, as up to the time our land had been enclosed 
they had been subject to frequent disturbance. 

During July, August and September I confined my sport 
afield to fishing for blue—or channel—catfish and Oswego 
bass in the Kickapoo; and very good sport it was too. In 
October the president of our company came to the 
ranch with his wife. One afternoon I rode from the horse 
camp, where I made my headquarters, to the house of our 
president, Mr. O., and found that the attorney for the 
company with his wife and sister were paying a visit to 
Mr. and Mrs. O. 

As I was going away after a short call, Mr. O. said to 
me: “Harry, can’t you get me an antelope?” I had never 
tried, but was sure I could accomplish that feat quite 
easily, and said so; being only twenty years of age and 
foolish, or I should have said: “TI will try.” 

I secured a .45-90 Winchester from the house and 
mounted to ride off in search of the game, and as I rode 
round the house, I found the visitors awaiting me on the 
other side, each bearing a rifle, and suggesting that I 
take plenty of guns, as I should need them. Naturally I 
was anxious to get my game. I was riding a two-year-old 
brown colt, which I was then breaking; and that proved 
unfortunate, 

After a ride of some five miles, I found a large band of 
antelope, perhaps sixty-odd, on a tableland where I knew 
the antelope were likely to be. They saw me first, how- 
ever, and at a distance of a half-mile began to show signs 
of disquiet; so I dismounted, tied my colt to a mesquite 
tree, and getting down on the ground, lit my pipe and 
waited at least an hour, hoping that the antelope would 
settle down in mind. To some extent they did so, but it 
seemed to me that there were always at least half a dozen 
on the watch. The sun finally began to go down, and 
getting desperate, I crawled on my hands and knees to a 
hollow leading toward the band, and finally managed to 
get within 300 yards of the game. The rest of the distance 
between us was bare of any cover, and I was at a loss 
what to do. 

Finally, thinking of the way in which we have all read 
that antelope are lured to. their death, I tied my red 
handkerchief around my left ankle and elevated my foot in 
a fair imitation of a semaphore. The antelope were un- 
doubtedly surprised, and to some extent curious, for they 
stopped eating and commenced a restless trotting about. 
My foot began to go to sleep, and despairing of getting a 
shot, I rose to my knees to view a long line of antelope 
leaving the country as fast as possible. 

Raising my sights to 400 yards, I fired five shots—all 
the cartridges I had—with no oT . effect,.as the 
antelopes were already doing their and needed no 
encouragement. In a few minutes they vanished from 
view over the edge of the hill‘. itee 


Quite disheartened, I returned to my colt, and as the 
sun had about gotten out of sight, had about given up 
hope, when I thought I would follow on the track of 
the band and see how far they had run. Going to the place 
where they had started, and following their tracks, I 
reached the edge of the hillside, and saw a peculiar look- 
ing object on the ground some distance ahead, probably 
200 yards away, and between me and the sun. I did not 
then think what it was, but rode up to see, and found a 
fine fat doe, shot through the center of the body and dead. 
I confess that I was quite happy and satisfied, not with my 
shooting, but I had killed an antelope, and no one but 
myself knew how lucky I had been to do so. 

The bad luck began then, for I found that the antelope 
and I were too much for the colt to carry; so lashing the 
game on my saddle, I started on my walk home, now 
almost six miles away. Both the colt and I were glad 
when we reached our haven, and I have never before told 
of my first exhibition of skill as a hunter of the antelope. 


Harry L. Burpicx. 
Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 


Movements of Western Sportsmen. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Jan. 13.—The natural season for sport in 
this section of the country being for the time at an 
end, our Western sportsmen are turning their thoughts 
nowadays to the sunny South. The number of winter 
pilgrims who annually go to the Southern portions of 
the country for shooting or fishing is steadily increasing. 
The two popular States just now appear to be Florida and 
Texas. There are indications that the tarpon cult is 
growing in this part of the country. Quite a number of 
our anglers outfit for Florida every winter. So far as 
I can learn, not so many of our fishermen go to the less 
famous, but better, Texas waters for tarpon fishing. But 
time will probably work a change in this respect. Within 
ten years we may look to sée the Gulf coast of Texas as 
fashionable as some of the parts of fashionable Florida. 

Mr. G. Foster Ingraham, of Elliottville, N. Y., outfitted 
in Chicago this week for a trip to Florida, where he will 
spend some time: ° 

Mr. J. M. Roach, of Chicago, has outfitted for a trip of 
some extent, making Charlotte Harbor, Fla., his objective 
point. He is to be accompanied by Mr. F. Lyon Roach, of 
this city. 

Mr. M. O’Day is another Chicago angler who will try 
Florida scenes this winter. He goes to a point which I 
understand is called Useppa Island, via Charlotte Harbor. 

Mr. G. A. Otis, of Chicago, is going to Lake Worth, 
Fla., this latter point being one which is quite popular 
among our Chicago tourists. 

Dr. H. N. Bascom and Mr. Lorenzo Leland, both of 
Ottawa, Ill., have outfitted for a Florida trip, with 
Magnolia Springs as the objective. 

Mr. B. N. ‘Caldwell, of Wheeling, W. Va., has outfitted 
extensively at Spaulding’s for a shooting and fishing trip 
of three months in Florida, where he will make Miami 
his headquarters. 

Mr. H. H. Rouniree and wife, of this city, will leave 
within the next ten days for a trip to some Gulf point, 
probably Pass Christian, via New Orleans, though they 
may select Florida as their destination. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Mussey, of this city, are absent on 
a trip of some duration in Texas. They go to High 
Island, Texas, via Galveston, and stop at the Sea View 
Hotel, of which mention has been earlier made in the 
Forest AND STREAM. This is in an excellent shooting 
locality for ducks and snipe, and Mr. Mussey should 
meet with the best of sport. Z 

Mr. Paul North, of the Cleveland Target Company, 
Cleveland, O., spent a couple of days in town this week. 
Mr. North is looking very well indeed, and is highly en- 
thusiastic about the prospects for the blue rock industry 
this coming year. He goes to Milwaukee, St. Paul, etc., 
from here on a Western trip of some extent. 

Mr. Frank Burdo Huntington, of Milwaukee, Wis., a 
man mighty with sail and paddle, paid the Forest AND 
STREAM Office a very pleasant visit this week. 

Mr. John H. Mackie, of the Peters Cartridge Company 
and the King Powder Company, Cincinnati, O., made a 
pleasant call this week upon the Forest AND StrEAM. Mr. 
Mackie is of wide experience in trade and trap matters 
in the Western country. He reports that friend Milt 
Lindsley is well and hearty as ever in the powder depart- 
ment of his house. 


More Quail Stories. 


Anent the matter of quail killing themselves by flying 
into obstacles, the following comment from Mr, W. A. 
Powel, of this State, may be of interest. He writes: “I 
saw a quail fly against a stump and kill itself, three or four 
years ago. It was not shot at, and I was watching it to 
see it light, when it hit the stump, and I went and picked 
it up, dead as a mackerel.” 

Last week I was eating dinner in New York City with 
the celebrated trap-shot, Rollo Heikes, and his friend, Ed 
Rike, of Dayton, O., who were feeling naturally some- 
what contented because they had just won first and sec- 
ond in the New Year’s shoot on the grounds of the 
Crescent Athletic Club. The conversation turned on 
shooting topics, and Mr. Heikes told a little shooting 
which he and Mr. Rike once figured, six years ago, in 
story in which he and Mr. Rike once figured, six years 
ago, in southern Ohio. 

“T hardly like to tell this story,” said Mr. Heikes, “and 
in fact I had almost forgotten it, it happened so long 
ago, but my friend Rike will tell you that it is true, for 
he was my partner in this scrimmage. We were going 
out quail shooting, and were riding along the road in our 
buggy, when we saw a bunch of quail, A ag area to- 
gether, light directly in a big brush pile. We thought this 
was good enough for us, and went over to the brush pile. 
We kicked and kicked, but not a bird could we put out, 
and. Rike said we must be mistaken, and that the birds 
had gone somewhere else, though we both had seen them 
light there, and the dog was pointing as stiff asa rock. 

e tore the brush pile almost to pieces, and at last out 

bird, and I killed it. We tore it down a little 
further, and out went two more birds, and Rike killed both 
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of them. Then we took turns working at the brush, one 
standing ready to shoot while the other pulled bushes. 
The birds kept on going out, one or two at a-time, and 
it is the honest truth that we killed seventeen of them, 
every last one there was in the flock. When we got down 
to the bottom of the brush pile there was one stick left 
with a few leaves on it, and when we pulled this stick 
away out went a bird, the last one, and we killed it. I 
think it may be some titne before just such a thing as this 
happens again in field shooting. I thing this flock of 
quail had been chased by a hawk and badly scared, so 
that they lay just as close as they could. You talk about a 
magautrap and blue rocks, but I want to tell you we had a 
magazine brush pile there, loaded up to the edge with 
quail.” 


Iifinots Paroquets. 


A friend living in Taylorville, Ill., sends in the following 
note regarding the paroquet, which was once common 
all over middle and lower Hlinois, but which is now an 
extinct bird as far as this State is concerned: 

“T notice in to-day’s Forest AND STREAM you speak of 
parrokeets, or paroquets, in Illinois. While on a visit to 
my grandfather last week he told me that there used to 
be lots of them in the old tree in the door yard, every 
year.” (I have seen persons who remember seeing these 
birds in Illinois.) 


The Planting of Prairte Chickens. 


Mr. Clifford Morris, of Easton, Md., writes further as 
below regarding the planting of prairie chickens. I wish 
very much that some of our Western friends would advise 
Mr. Morris where he can obtain these birds. The correct 
address, as mentioned by Mr. Morris, should be observed, 
and I regret the error which made his communication 
appear to come from Indiana instead of Maryland. He 
writes as below: ; 

“TI see you have very kindly published my letter asking 
your advice about planting prairie chickens, but the 
types make my address, Easton, Indiana, instead of 
Maryland. There is no part of the former State cut up 
by wide water courses, as far as I know, and I am afraid 
any information I may get based on this error in my 
address, will not be of much value. What I principally 
wished to know, was the address of some one who could 
procure the live birds, and I did not know of any one 
better able to tell me than yourself. 

“Our quail season has closed, and I do not know of 
any one who has shot any this season. One covey of 
twelve was seen in my father’s woods, and they are the 
only stock we have. « 

“Will you kindly correct the error in your next 
‘Chicago and the West’ and oblige.” 


In “Aztec’s” Country. 


All the way from good old San Antonio, Texas, comes 
the foliowing from Aztec, regarding a little panther hunt 
which seems to have occurred in the best social circles of 
San Antonio. The extract is from the San Antonio Ex- 
press, and is printed in a calm matter of fact manner, 
which gives one the utmost confidence in the self-poise of 
that community. I wonder what would happen if panthers 
should begin to break into the hen yards of Boston or 
New York. Aztec writes as below: 

“San ANTONIO, Jan. 9.—I hand you the inclosed for 
your “Chicago and the West’ column. Tamateville is not 
Chicago (yet), but she is still West, and sometimes wild 
and wooly. My window, as I write, overlooks West End 
Lake, where the ducks rest from their travels. On the 
back gallery my shooting coat hangs brimful of quail and 
squirrels from yesterday's shooting, alongside of the leg 
bone of a fat doe which we have just finished picking. 

£ it will stop raining I may go and help capture that other 
panther.” 

The clipping follows: 

“One of the panthers which have been despoiling hen 
coops in the city for the past two weeks, was run down 
and killed in the southwestern edge of the city yesterday 
afternoon by a party of young men of the town. The 
successful hunters were Ed Wilkins, a son of Assistant 
Chief of Police John Wilkins; Robert Campbell, Alfred 
Herman, and a young man named Haerner. The boys 
got on the trail of the animal in the western outskirts of 
the city yesterday morning, and with a pack of dogs 
trailed their game for miles in and out of the city 
limits, until they finally cornered the panther yesterday 
afternoon and ended his career after a desperate struggle 
with the dogs, by a rifle ball. The boys brought the 
body of the panther to the city hall late yesterday after- 
noon as a trophy of their chase. The animal was about 
half-grown, though very powerfully built. It is thought 
that this was the panther which some time ago depopu- 
lated L. P. Schaefer’s hen roost on Leal street to the ex- 
tent of over 100 fowls. 

“In the meantime another panther is yet at large in the 
bottoms of the Salado, about five miles east of town. 
This animal is being hunted day and night by a posse of 
farmers of the Salado, headed by Mr. Seginius. The 
animal was trailed with a pack of hounds Friday and 
Saturday from John Wilkin’s pasture, southeast of the 
city. The men and dogs have been hanging on the 
animal’s trail tenaciously ever since. On Saturday the 
dogs got ahead of the party and a sanguinary encounter 
took place between the hounds and the beast, in which 
one of the hounds was killed and another was so seriously 
clawed that he too will die. The animal escaped at the 
approach of the hunters. News of the capture of this 
panther is expected at any moment.” 


Stop This Sort of Sale of Game. 


Information is at hand regarding a little bit of market- 
shooting which rather takes the palm from anything that 
has offered in this line for some time. I am told that two 
brothers of this State, both of them wealthy, and one of 
them known very well as a shooter in more States than 
Illinois, have been turning their game preserve on the 
Illinois River into a market-shooting resort. A certain 
prominent shooter tells me that he knows these two 
shooters last fall marketed over $700 worth of ducks, and 
their total kill for the last year ran into the thousands. 
This I take to be the English system of sport, but one 
hardly needs add that it is not the American idea in these 
days by any means, Men wealthy enough to own an ex- 


pensive game preserve hardly need shoot for the market. 
There are always charitable institutions to-which surplus 
game can be given. Indeed, I do not know of any one 
accepted in this country now as a gentleman and a sports- 
man who is accepted on the understanding that he owns a 
game preserve and shoots it for the market. I know some 
gentlemen who shoot for the market because they have to, 
or think they have to, but I do not know of any who shoot 
for the market over their owp preserve. This little re- 
port is quietly traveling around, and has excited a great 
deal of surprise and adverse comment. We ought to 
print the names, but will give the men one more chance 
to reform. . 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


The Chicago Fly-Casting Club-will give another of its 
very entertaining smokers next Tuesday evening, Jan. 16, 
at 6 P. M., at the Union Café on Randolph street. There 
will be a nice little attendance, and it goes without saying 
the evening will be passed pleasantly. 


Ao Artist Among Indians. 


Away out in the village of Taos, N. M., there is a young 
painter of whom perhaps the world has not yet heard 
very much, but of whom we may all hear more in the 
future. The name of this young man is Bert Phillips, and 
he is still very young, though he is a graduate of the 
Julian School of Paris. In common with many young 
American artists, he felt the attraction of the Western 
country, and a few years ago traveled as far West as 
Denver. He and a friend then started on horseback south- 
ward along the Rockies, seeing what they might see. 
They fell upon the village of Taos, and here Mr. Phillips 
cast in his lot, saying he would go no further. He has 
been there now for a couple of years, studying and paint- 
ing Indians as few have ever done. Last fall the sculptor, 
Mr. Edward Kemeys, of Chicago, discovered Mr. Phillips 
down at Taos, and has much to say in his praise. Mr. 
Phillips can paint Indians, and paint them so that the 
character of each shows beneath the color. He handles 
reds so that they. mean something more than a smear of 
color. He can show the effect of the red Indian skin un- 
der the glaring sunlight of the Southwest with all the 
lights and shades which the sun makes on copper cuticle. 
One of his fancies is that of an Indian figure seen by 
moonlight, the brave being shown leading his horse, as 
might have been in some forgotten night foray of the 


past. But few specimens of Mr. Phillips’ Indians have’ 


been seen in Chicago, but they meet ‘with marked appro- 
bation from those able to discern. 


For Golden San Antonio. 


By the way, speaking of the Southwest, and mention- 
ing the sculptor, Mr. Kemeys, one is reminded to say that 
Mr. Kemeys at the present writing is quite ill, and has 
been ordered by his physician to finish the winter at San 
Antonio, Texas. It is much to be hoped that the clean 
sky and good air of golden Say Antonio will restore Mr. 
Kemeys to his health long befoge spring comes around. 


The Story of a Stern-Wheel Duck. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Jan. 12—There were five days between 
the date of the receipt of a certain letter and the end of 
the Illinois quail season this last fall. The letter was from 
my friend, Major G. W. LaRue, and it ran somewhat to 
the following effect: “Come down here to Powelville and 
help us shoot quail. There are thousands of ’em, and the 
country needs rescuing. I am staying with Powel, because 
I like him. I moved in a few weeks or months ago, and 
am very fond of the folks, and they are of me, so I guess 
I’ll spend the winter. Powel’s a fine shot, and we have 
birds hung up all the time. He’s 2 fine stock breeder, and 
has running horses, and everything else that’s good, in- 
cluding some mallard duck decoys. He’s got one drake 
that can swim backward, and I spend an hour every day 
watching him do this. He swims all arcund the pond 
backward, and seems to take a delight in it. Bring your 
gun. You don’t need anything else. Don’t fail L.” 

At the time I had never met Mr. Powel, but I had 
heard of him, so it seemed very natural to go down to his 
house and live a while. Therefore I packed up kit and set 
out to finish the season with a couple of days of sport. 
Traveling by the Illinois Central as far as Pana, I had to 
lie over for an hour before catching the train to my 
destination, and it was here that there began to happen 
some of the evénts of a trip not devoid of entertainment 
and adventure. Naturally I was hungry, and cast about 
for a place to get something to eat in the village, and 
fortune brought me to a little joint with “Short Order 
Lunch Room” over the door. This looked like my club 
at home, so I went in and asked for some ham and eggs. 
The youth who was running the place wanted to know if 
I “meant steak or pork.” He didn’t know what ham 
meant. I explained to him that it was cut off the hind 
leg of a hog, and he said: “Oh, I know. I've seen it at 
the shop.” So he went over to the butcher shop and came 
back with some meat. Meantime his assistant had cooked 
the eggs and set them on the table to get cool. It was 
all happening out in the kitchen, where I had gone to 
help get the meal. it being a trifle cold in the room in 
front. The “ham” turned out to be pork after all, and 
pretty tough, so I explained still further that the hind 
leg had to be smoked before it was ham. “Oh,” said the 
proprietor, “I’ve seen some of that! The feller at the 
shop didn’t have any layin’ around. When you come 
down next time we'll know what it is, and we can fix 
you up all right. We just bought this place a little while 
ago, an’ we don’t know much about cookin’ yet.” 

An hour after my “ham” and eggs adventure I got my 
train, and in another hour I was also a member of Mr. 
Powel’s family. Deer heads on the walls, wolf skins on 
the floors, sporting pieces in the dining room, elk antlers 
for hat racks, hunting horns, whips, spurs, paintings of 
noted horses—what would you have? Likewise, a tall 
and insouciant house master, and a good wife who really 
took a genuine interest in sport of the dog and gun. More- 
over, a string of quail, as long a string as your arm would 
measure, hanging on a nail under the veranda roof. More- 
aver, Dorothy, a wiry and active pointer, and Win, Major 
LaRue’s dog, a handsome setter. So I drew a long breath 
of happiness, and wondered where the Forest anp STREAM 
luck would take me next. I hadn’t been there an hour be- 
fore I told them T liked the place, and intended to move 


down next fall. La Rue said he would be there too. We 
don’t know yet what we are going to do with the rest of 
the family,.but they took their chances when they asked us 
to come. (This is just north of the Mason & Dixon 
line, is Powelville, and the Southern air blows easily 
over from below.) 

“But you ought to see that duck,” said La Rue. “He's 
positively the only wild duck born in captivity that 
can swim backward in a circle without stubbing his feet. 
Powel’s crazy over ducks. He'd rather kill a mallard 
duck than go to church, and if he hears of a wild mallard 
anywhere that can be shot, or a tame one that can be 
bought, he’s after him from that moment. He’ll have the 
finest flock of mallard decoys in the country. Got seven of 
"em now.” 

We agreed to get up the next morning and have a 
look at the duck swimming backward, early morning 
being described as the best time to witness his feats in 
that line, but sat up late that night in talk. Indeed, what 
could be better than to talk, when all about were the 
proofs of sport of earlier times, and when all pointed to 
further scenes of sport within our grasp, within a few 
miles of town, within a few hours’ reach? Meantime, it 
was well to hear, for yet one more time, five-year-old 
yellow-haired Frances sing “The road to Mandalay,” to 
her mother’s accompaniment. Mandalay! We had it here, 
in our eyesight! It might have been the old Moulmein 
pagoda which on the next morning looked in at our win- 
dow and beckoned invitation. But the day was Sunday, 
and we abode within doors. 

That morning, as per schedule, I rose early and hastened 
to the barnyard, in order to see the duck swim backward. 
The duck was in the pool, with several of his kind, but 
they only quackled and clucked, and swam front end 
forward, after the fashion of most ducks. Sleek creatures 
they were, these captive mallards, and reputed to be 
cunning in their treacherous art, but as for swimming 
backward, not once did any one of them even suggest it. 
“It’s the big storm we've had,” said Mr. Powel, apolo- 
getically. “The ice around the edges of the pool perhaps 
disconcerts the old fellow and makes him afraid to 
chance it. He does swim backward, though, honest.” 

We let it go at that. I may testify that, though I made 
many trips out to the yard, and stood in the snow for a 
long time, the star performer of the tank drama declined 
to go to do his turn. Many apologies on the part of his 
owner, and many assurances from Major La Rue that he 
would back that duck against any duck under the skies in 
a stern-wheel race in any sort of water. This left the 
visitor polite, but in an embarrassing position, for I was 
tempted to take La Rue’s wager, though no instance was 
at hand of a duck that ever did swim backward. 

The failure of the bird to perform seemed to unsettle 
my friends in their firmest convictions. ‘“We’ve been 
having the best kind of a time up till now,” said La Rue. 
“We've had splendid weather, and the birds have been so 
thick we could walk out of town any afternoon and kill 
twenty or thirty if we wanted to. The walking has been 
good, and we have never had any trouble in finding the 
birds. Now you’ve come down here, and it has snowed a 
foot deep’ and got cold enough to freeze alcohol. It 
wouldn’t surprise me if we didn’t see a bird, now. What 
made you come, anyhow ?” 

I suggested firmly to the Major that I had come on his 
own invitation exclusively, and that Mr. Powel had not 
asked me; but that, having come, I was not to be driven 
away by any slight cause, because I liked the place as well 
as he did. “Well, I don’t care,” he grumbled, “there’s 
something wrong. It used to be one of my daily pastimes 
to go out and watch that duck swim backward. It was my 
morning diversion, my eye-opener. Now see what you’ve 
done. He won’t swim at all. Looks mighty bad, to me! 
However, we'll start to-morrow morning and ride out a 
dozen miles or so into the country, and we'll show you 
where Warren (Mr. Powel) and I killed thirty quail in 
less than an hour one afternoon. We put up half a dozen 
coveys right around the door yard, and the farmer said 
he had never seen a quail shot before, or seen a dog on a 
point, and he had never eaten a quail. We showed him 
all those things, and he asked us to come back again. 
We'll go out there and live with him awhile.” “All 
right,” said I; for by this time I was getting quite 
pleased with this notion of going and living with folks, 
and I had the utmost confidence in La Rue’s judgment. 
So we went the next morning, Mr. Powel, Major La Rue 
and myself. Of which it is to be continued. 


E. Hove. 
480 Caxton Buripinc, Chicago, III. 





Rhode Island Notes. 


Provipence, R, I., Jan. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Reynolds Lillibridge, the noted trapper and hunter of 
Exeter, died of an affection of the heart at his home Tues- 
day, aged sixty-two years. Mr. Lillibridge was widely 
known by sportsmen in this and other States, many of 
whom used to visit his home in the northern portion of 
Exeter, near the East Greenwich line, in search of game. 
and were right royally entertained by the old hunter and 
his amiable wife. 

James A. Borden, of Scituate, shot a deer in the woods 
of that town a few days ago. The animal was a young 
buck, and was dropped at 40 yards with a charge of No. 2 
shot. He tipped the scales at 136 pounds. Although 
sportsmen in this State have set free several deer within 
its boundaries and some few escape from parks or wander 
across the Massachusetts and Connecticut lines, yet a 
sight of one is a rare occurrence in Rhode Island woods. 


W. H. M. 


American Wild Rice in Foreign Waters. 

Messrs. Nortarup, Kinc & Co., of Minneapolis, re- 
ports that through their advertising in Forest anp StreEAM 
they have made shipments of wild rice for planting in 


wildfowl waters in Berwickshire, Scotland, and in New 
Zealand and Australia. 





The Forest anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable, 
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Some Curious, Pistols. 


In this age of advancement in the art of gun and re- 
volver manufacture I think that we are wont to deceive 
ourselves by imagining that we far excel past genera- 
tions. 

Of course, so far as the use of modern high explosvies 
and repeating rifles are concerned we have undoubtedly 
made wonderful progress when compared to the old-time 
clumsy flint lock and cap and ball muskets and pistols, 
but when it comes to the real cunning and perfection 
of the gunsmith’s art we have usually to look for it in 
times passed. Then everything was slowly and labori- 
ously worked out by hand; now we turn everything out 
by machinery. 

The above illustration shows two diminutive ex- 
=mples of the art of gun making, past and present. The 
smaller of the two pistols is a modern machine-made 
cartridge revolver; the other is a hand-made model of 
the old cap and ball Colts. 

They have been photographed with a pair of dueling 
pistols about the size of a regulation army revolver, in 
order to show how minute they are. 

The smaller of the two is French made, and measures 
1% inches from the point of the barrel to the end of the 
butt. The barrel itself is 34 of an inch long. The cham- 
ber cylinder is 4% of an inch long and will carry six car- 
tridges. It is a self-cocker, but not hammerless. 

In every respect it is absolutely perfect, and can be 
broken or taken apart just as easily as any ordinary 
revolver. The cartridges are % of an inch in length and 
are loaded with No. 11 shot. When fired the sound is 
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I am of the opinion that these two revolvers are two of 
the smallest if not the smallest in existence. 

For the past ten years 1 have been making a collec- 
tion of fire arms, and in that time I have not seen any 
as small, except one that came into my possession at 
the same time as the cap and ball Colts model. It 
measured one inch from tip of the barrel to end of the 
butt. The barrel itseli was ¥2-inch long. It was 
modeled after a single-shot cap and ball dueling pistol. 
In workmanship and practicability it was the equal of 
either of the other two. It required a No. 12 shot and 
one grain of powder to load it. 

Unfortunately it was misplaced about two years ago 
and I have never since been able to find it, and so cannot 
give a photograph of it. 

The two dueling pistols in the illustration deserve a 
word, as they have figured in numerous affairs of honor 
and are closely connected with the history of Louisiana. 
They were made in France about 130 years ago for a Count 
De Blanc, who took them with him when he went to 
Louisiana in 1798. Originaly, of course, they were flint 
locks, but as the cap and ball came into general use and 
popular favor their owner had them changed to this 
latter model to suit the exigencies of the times. They 
are silver-mounted and are fitted with gold sights. At 
one time the end of the butts contained a jewel, but these 
have long since been removed, and silver-headed screws 
now replace them. 

The ramrods are of ebony, the butts of mahogany, al- 
most black with age and so soft that an impression can 
easily be made on them with the finger nail. It is here 
in the butts that they show their age, as the other parts 
of them are wonderfully well preserved, always having 


AND MINIATURE REVOLVERS. 


The tiny cartridge shows between the second revolver and the bullet mold. 


about half as loud as a boy’s cap pistol. At a distance 
of 3 feet it has a penetration of ten pages of FoREST AND 
STREAM. 

Just about the center of the illustration, and below the 
bullet mould, can be seen one of the tiny cartridges used. 
It is fine sport to go out fly hunting with this pigmy- 
like weapon, and as it shoots with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy quite a bag of game may be taken in a morning’s 
hunt, if one is fortunate enough to find numerous “herds” 
of this “animal.” 

The other of the small revolvers measures 2% inches 
from the point of the barrel to the end of the butt. The 
barrel measures 1 inch and the chambers are % of an inch 
in length. ; 

This one is also a six-shooter and is modeled minutely 
after the cap and ball Colts. It lacks nothing. Loading 
rod, sights, everything has been duplicated in miniature, 
and it is as perfect a revolver as was ever made. It is 
mainly of silver, hand-chased. : 

I have thus far been unable to ascertain definitely who 
made it, but from all the information that I have been 
able to gather I think it was probably made by the Colts 
Company or one of their employes about the year 1850 
or 1855, either as a special order from some customer 
or else as a model or advertisement. 

The bullet used is about the size of a No. 7 shot, for 
the making of which a bullet mould has been provided 
containing a mould for a round and a conical bullet. The 
mould measures 1% inches in length and can be seen in 
the illustration just between the two small pistols. I 
attempted to photograph the percussion cap used for the 
latter revolver, but it is so very minute that it was a prac- 
tical impossibility. 

The second revolver has about four times the pene- 
tration of the first, and is more suitable for hunting such 
large and dangerous game as beetles and caterpillars, 
especially as it is considerably more accurate than the 
other, and one does not run so much risk of missing the 
mark and being carried off and devoured by these 
ravenous ani 


had the best of care, and when not in use having been 
kept in their mahogany case. 

I think it would be difficult to find a pistol as accurate 
as these. If one has a steady hand and a good eye he 
cannot fail to hit the mark; the sighting is absolutely 
perfect. They are also fitted with the hair trigger. 

Could these old pistols tell all the scenes they have 
witnessed and been actors in it would indeed make an 
interesting narrative, for for over three-quarters of a cen- 
tury they figured in almost every notable “affair of 
honor” at New Orleans, and many a time has the early 
morning sun filtered through the branches of the famous 
Dueling Oaks of that city and glinted on the gold sights 
of the leveled pistols as the two “principals” of the 
“affair” faced each other, awaiting the word to fire. 

But all their pristine glory has departed in these 
prosaic days, and they disconsolately hang on the wall 
among numerous other weapons of a bygone time, and 
bemoan the advance of civilization and arbitration that 
has relegated them from a life of activity and excitement 
to a dull, dead, uninteresting existence of being stared ut 
and commented on by members of a generation which 
they detest because of their lack of recourse to the “code.” 


H. B. WavcMstey. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The address label on the wrapper shows the date of 
the close of the term for which the subscription is 
paid. The receipt of the paper with such dated ad- 
dress label constitutes the subscriber's receipt for 
money sent to us. 

Subscribers are asked to note on the wrapper the 
date of expiration of subscription; and to remit 
promptly for renewal, that delays may be avoided. 

For prospectus and advertising rates see page iii. 


Massachusetts Game. 


From the report of the Inland Fisheries and Game Commission. 


Game. 


The alarming depletion of game all over the State led 
us to call a meeting of all fish and game clubs and 
sportsmen, in the Commonwealth, to consider some plan of 
protection and possible increase. . All clubs, so far as we 
know, were notified, and responded by delegates or 
letter ; and the meeting, held at the State House, Nov. 23, 
was fairly well attended. This is the first convention of 
sportsmen held in this State, but we trust that it may be 
repeated annually. 

As might have been expected, the discussion was some- 
what diffuse; but the best of feeling prevailed, and the 
conclusions were very satisfactory to the Commission. 
It was the voice of the meeting (with one dissenting vote) 
that the sale of game be prohibited and the open season 
for all game should be from Oct. 1 to Dec. 1. The Com- 
missioners heartily agree with this decision, and will do all 
they can to, sustain it; but the clubs and sportsmen should 
remember that the action of the Legislature is under- 
stood to be an expression of public sentiment, voicing 
the necessities of the people. It is not enough to favor 
better laws and larger appropriations; Senators and 
Representatives should know what is desired by their 
constituents. 

However mortifying it may be to know that Massachu- 
setts, the first State to take action for the protection and 
propagation of fish and game, has fallen behind other 
States, we do not acknowledge the justice of the charge 
that this Commission is responsible for it. We have, as 
our reports will show, constantly urged the importance of 
better laws and adequate means to enforce them. We are 
powerless to do anything unless supported by public. 
opinion. While many of the ideas and inventions origi- 
nated and promulgated by this Board have been success- 
fully carried out in other States, they have sometimes, 
through no fault of the Board, failed to. materialize here. 

We recognize the fact that Massachusetts is to a large 
extent a commercial. and manufacturing State; still, she 
has within her borders ample grounds, with all necessary 
environments, for the maintenance of an abundance of 
game and fish; and it is a serious matter, and one indi- 
cating’ a lack of proper consideration of the needs of our 
citizens, that the people of this State annually spend 
many thousands of dollars for recreation elsewhere, which 
might be provided in this State by judicious legislation, 
with the result that a large revenue would be retained 
within our own borders. 

The great and increasing demand made from all parts 
of the State for the better enforcement of the laws for the 
protection of fish and game renders it necessary, if the 
work is to be carried on, that a larger appropriation 
should be made for that purpose. In addition to depu- 
ties who serve without pay, there should be a corps of 
paid deputies. who can be sent to any part of the State 
when required. 


Mongolian Pheasant. 


After the passage of the act of 1895, protecting 
pheasants, there was a considerable delay in obtaining a 
pure stock for breeding, and a still further delay in experi- 
menting with them, in order to acquire the necessary 
8 i and experience to successfully rear the young 
birds. 

It was thought best to interest people throughout the 
State by sending pheasants to reliable parties to breed and 
distribute in their respective localities; but unfortunately 
this plan did not meet with success, as in a majority of 
cases they either lost their birds or failed to rear any. For 
this the Commissioners are in no way responsible, for 
they gave all the aid and information possible. Could the 
parties have given more care and attention to the work, 
the result might have been different. Mongolian 
pheasants are beautiful birds, and some who received 
them evidently considered their attractive appearance of 
more importance than their increase. 

For the past two years it has seemed to us, in view of 
past experience, better to send the birds in the spring 
or early fall to be liberated at once, or in the fall to 
parties willing to keep them through the winter and 
set them free in the spring. We are sorry to say that this 
agreement has not always been kept. Probably a still 
better way would be for the Commission to personally 
inspect and select suitable localitiés, and put the birds out 
in colonies, from which the young birds would scatter 
and select desirable homes for themselves. In this way 
there would be no difficulty in stocking the State, provided 
they were not molested by lawless hunters. The State of 
Oregon was stocked from birds liberated on one estate. 

Pheasants, like the quail, inhabit the more open ground 
during spring, summer and fall, and seek shelter in the 
thick pine woods in winter. Their native habitat i$ a 
country where the winters are more severe than in this 
State, and they will withstand the cold. 

Two important questions had to be considered in in- 
troducing pheasants. First, would they find sufficient 
food to tide them through the winter. It was not known 
whether they would “bud,” like the grouse. This ques- 
tion is now settled. Last winter was severe, as the 
snow came early and lasted long, but .not a pheasant was 
known to have perished from cold or lack of food. Some 
of the liberated birds have been seen in hen yards, ap- 
parently seeking food; but this is due to the fact that 
they have been accustomed to be fed, and to their dis- 
Position to flock together in winter. The second ques- 
tion was, Will hunters let them alone until the State is 
well stocked? The artificially reared bird is half tame, 
and would easily fall a prey to the unprincipled gunner; 
and we regret to say that many of them have already 
been killed, six or eight persons having been convicted 
and fined ; and we know that these cases represent only a 
small part of the number destroyed by lawless hunters, 
where sufficient evidence to convict could not be ob- 
tained. It is unnecessary to say that this wanton destruc- 
tion has materially affected the success of our work. 
Nevertheless, we are able to present very encouraging 
reports, stich as has never been possible in the introduc- 
tion of any other game bird. There have been but few 
liberated in Winchester from the State aviary, yet this and 
the surrounding towns are becoming fairly well stocked. 
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Scarcely a week passes without a report of pheasants 
being seen. On one estate, within two miles’of the aviary, 
the owner reports that not less than seven’ or ‘eight broods 
have ‘been seen this season, and surely not less than fifty 
birds reared. 


a Rifles and Moose. 


Bxrooxktyn, Jan, 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: Re- 
ferring to Frank H. R’s (Riverside, Cal.) letter in 
last week’s Forest AND STREAM anent “Mr. Foster’s 
Big Moose,” his adverse criticisms of the small caliber 
rifle and praise of the obsolete express (so-called) rifle: 

Frank 2 R. evidently has only a superficial knowl- 
edge of the hitting power and shock produced by 
the impact of a “soft-nosed” .30cal. bullet on big game. 
While the orifice made by the bullet on entering the hide 
is but little if any larger than the bullet itself, that made 
on leaving the body is much larger than could possibly 
be made by any express or other large caliber rifle. 
I once shot a young buck deer through the heart 
with @ .45-90-375 Winchester, but it did not stop him 
short of 150 yards. On examination I found the heart 
and lungs completely disrupted. That same season I 
shot and killed almost in his tracks another young buck 
with a .22cal. (long cartridge) rifle. 

Four years ago the State of New York advertised 
for small caliber rifles with which to arm its 15,000 
National Guardsmen. I watched with the keenest inter- 
est the different stages of that memorable contest, and 
when the award was finally made without a dissentin 
voice to the Savage Arms Company, of Utica, N. Y., 
made wp my mind that the Savage was good enough for 
me, and I purchased one of their rifles through Messrs. 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, of New York, paying $47.59 
for it. 

The first deer I shot with my. .303 was a young 
buck. The ball entered the side of the head within an 
inch of the eye. The result was startling. Both eyes 
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THE 883-POUND MOOSE. 


were bulged out and lay on the cheeks. The skull was 
shattered into a thousand pieces, and every particle of 
brain was blown out as completely as if it had been care- 
fully removed for dissection. The jagged hole made by 
the bullet on leaving the deer’s head was large enough 
to put my fist in, and the head as it lay where the deer 
fell had the appearance of having been skinned for ° 
mounting, so flat did it appear. The next deer shot 
with the arm was a large buck, distance about 80 : 
yards. He stood on the bank of a creek looking 
straight at me. When the bullet hit him he fell as if + 
struck by lightning. The bullet passed between the ribs 
on entering and leaving the body, but the impact on the 
tissue caused the soit-pointed bullet to mushroom to at 
least five times its caliber; and the shock produced ‘by 
the sudden stoppage of a bullet traveling over 2,000 feet 
per second is indescribable, and almost inconceivable. 

It has been my good fortune to get shots at four bull 
moose with the .303, and I have photographs of every 
one of them. The first ene I shot across a lake at an 
estimated distance of 350 yards. He did not move out 
of his tracks, but to make assurance doubly sure I kept 
on pumping lead until he fell. The second came to a 
“call” just at nightfall. He stood exactly thirteen steps 
from me when I fired. This time the bullet did not 
stop him, but on the contrary seemed to accelerate his 
speed.. I kept firing until I had emptied the magazine, 
and two more.cartridges hurriedly crammed in. At the 
seventh and last shot, and as the moose was entering 
the woods, 150 yards away, my guide noticed that he 
stumbled and almost fell. Next morning we found him, 
an‘ immense bull, with a bullet in his breast and threc 
in ‘his left hip, which was badly shattered. The third 
bull I shot one morning at about half an hour after 
sunrise.. He also came in answer to a call, and stood 
165 measured steps from the rifle when I fired. I emptied 
the magazine into him—every shot taking effect. This 
moose did not move 20 yards from where he stood wken 
the first shot hit him. 

The fourth and last moose, like the second and third, 


fifteen steps of me, and he fell within 10 feet of wher 
the first shot hit him with three .303 soft-nose bullets 1 


_A great deal of discussion has been indulged in re- 
cently regarding the size of moose. One of your corre- 


-spondents claims to have shot one “said to have 


weighed 1,800 pounds, while another claims that 700 
pounds -is as large as-they grow. -I am in position to 
take issue with the latter assertion. The last moose 
I killed weighed when dressed—and by that I. mean 
nothing: but the four quarters, and even with the feet 
cut off—883 pounds. With entrails, blood, hide, antlers 
and feet the weight must have been one-third more, or 
close to 1,200 pounds in life. 

If Frank H. R. would care to see the photographs 
of the four bull moose,- together with the dressed 
careass of the one weighing 883 pounds, a letter ad- 
dressed to Forest AND STREAM will reach me, and it 
will give me a great deal of pleasure to send him copies, 
and thereby possibly convert him to using the small 
caliber rifle. Peep SIcHr. 


s é s 
A Mixed Bag in Michigan. 
Editor Forest and Stream: ; , aa 

My brother, Leon W., who has lived in Michigan for 
the last twenty years, sends me the following story of his 
hunt last fall, which I think will be interesting to many 
of the Forest AND STREAM readers: ; 

“You wanted to know about the hunt. Bear stories are 
sometimés fishy, but in this case I was an active member 
of the party. We drove ninety miles north, where I had 
been on two different occasions before. The first day we 
were out I had seven deer running ahead of me at one 
time; but a little out of range. I drove the swamp, and 
my chum got a shot at the second and missed, but pumped 
up another cartridge and got him the second shot. There 
were plenty of deer there, but the neighbors would slip in 
ahead of us and shoot the deer. This was not vefy en- 
couraging. Think of me going to a runway, and after 
a hard day’s work getting there just in time to see some 
one else shoot a fine. buck with seven spikes on his 
horns, | - ; 

“We pulled up our tent atid drove twenty miles further 
north, and got there Sunday night at dark. We pitched 
tent, scraped.out the snow, cut several armfuls of hem- 
lock boughs for a bed, and were soon asleep. We were 
out bright and early Monday: morning, and the four of 
us worked hard until 3..0’clock fixing a tent for the 
horses and getting camp into shipshape. At 3 o'clock 
we started out, Qne.mile from camp Bruce, our bird 
dog, made’ a set ahd snuffed to the west. We were out 
for grouse, and-were loaded with No. 6 shot. We sent 
him out and followed forty rods, and he came to a dead 
point. We watched with all eyes, but could see no bird. 
Bruce looked under a log. I told Gene to go around and 
see. He raised his 12-gauge with atremble and shot, 
saying, first bear, and before he moved out of his tracks 
up jumped another. One shot settled him, and he said 
bear No. 2. They were both cubs. I got over just in 
time to see the old one almost on top of me, and oo 
of my No. 6 shot. I had to act quickly, so aimed for 
her eyes. She stopped right there. While we were load- 
ing, out came the other old one and>ran, and we after 
him. Gene got the first shot at him which brought him 
to his haunches, but I took eight shots to kill him, and hit 
him three tithes on the head with a club. I went back 
for the wagon, and we got them back to camp just at 
dark. 

“We had good shooting, and when we broke camp we 
had four bears, nine deer, four coons, one lynx and fifty- 
six ruffed grouse lining up. I thought of you, and 
wished you were here; it would have put some color in 
your face.” Frep O. SHELDON. 


In Colorado Mountains. 


Mr. Emerson Carney, of West Virginia, sends us the 
following letter, received by him froma correspondent 
who was formerly his-ngighbor in the Rockies, and who, 
he tells us, enjoys the istinction of being the most suc- 
cessful hunter and guide in that region. ~ The letter ‘is 
written from Pearl, Colo., and runs: 

I will try, as per request, to’ give ‘you a short sketch of 
the fall hunt. The first I acted as guide for were Robert 
Homer and wife, of Laramie, Wyo., and Milward Adams 
and wife, of Chicago, Ill. I tell you it was a rare treat 
for me. They have all traveled a-great deal and are good 
talkers, and I. enjoyed immensely; our evening conversa- 
tion around a bonfire of pitch stumps. I had a very easy 
time with them, as they were out more for a good time 
than for blood, except bear. We succeeded in getting 
one, a very fine brown. Berries’ were so plentiful this 
year that it- was hard to get the bears to come to a 
bait. We used a “locoed” horse for bait. I took them 
up on the range for a view of the country, and they cer- 
tainly had it. We were in the west of Mount Zircle, near 
the source of the Elk Head, where North Park is spread 
out like a panorama with the Medicine Bow and Black 
Hills ranges on the east, the Flap Tops to the southwest, 
and Hahn’s Peak and the mountains west of there melt- 
ing away into a dim blue line; and the Platte Valley and 
the mountains around Fort Steele and Rawlins to the north 
—a country larger than some of the States. Mr. Adams 
declared that for scenic beauty the Swiss Alps could not 
compare with this. It always did seem strange to me that 





vhen the glorious old Rockies are full of the grandest 
cenery, purest air and finest water on earth. 


came to a call just at dusk.. I waited until he came within 5 \mericans would rush off to Europe in search of scenery 


his neck. 


T have had no experience in shooting moose with any 


other rifle than the .303 Savage, and do not pretend to 

say that an express rifle or .45-70 gr .45-00 would not 

have done the work equally well; but I do maintain that 

- other weapon, whatever the caliber, could have done 
tter. 

If any spdrtsman chooses to tramp through the woods 
with three or four pounds of unnecessary weight of riffe 
and ammunition, that is his lookout. For my part I con- ° 
sider the néw small-bore rifle, when using soft-pointed 
bullets and riitrous powder, as far superior to any express 
or other large caliber rifie as the latter are ahead of the 
muzzieloading ‘flint locks of our grandfathers, and I speak 
2 rT in ane of the regiments of the National 

ae + B= . - - 3 
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I suppose some of your Eastern friends would think you 
had been taking lessons from Eli Perkins if you should 
tell them that within four-hours’ ride on horseback from 


-my house you could take them to where they could get a 


view o covered: 40,000 square miles of territory, yet 
it is a fact. 

The, second party I had was W. B. Cook and wife, of 
Denver. They were with me only three days; he got a 
nice buck; it was his first deer, and he was about as 
well pleased over it as a man could be. Mrs. Cook is a 
fine rifle shot, and wished very much to get a deer: she 
had several chances to shoot at does and fawns, but like a 
true fportewomen she wanted a buck or nothing; and as 
their me was so limited she had to go home without 
it. "She killed quite a number of grouse. 

The third party was a couple of Denver men, They 


‘ 


were out four days. One of them got the finest buck of 
the season. _My fourth and last party were two Denver 
men and a ‘New Jetsey tenderfoot. ‘We went up into the 
Owl Mountain country. Deer were plentiful, but, very 
wild; and the weather was stormy all the time we were 
up there. The Deriverites got nothing but grouse and 
snowshoe rabbits, while the tenderfoot got two flice youn 
bucks. The two bucks that I got were very fine ones. 
had been following one and had given it up and started 
home, taking the opposite side of the ridge coming back; 
had traveled a mile when I saw them. The largest one 
was just going behind a little pine; the smaller .one was 
in the lead. e saw me as I dropped on my knee, but 
could not make out what it was. He presented a_splendid 
mark, but I would not shoot at him, wishing to have a try 
at the big fellow behind the bush. I had to wait until my 
hand was almost frozen before he made up his mind that 
it was nothing and moved on, when the big fellow stepped 
into view. The little .303-30 Savage spoke twice in quick 
succession, and they were both mine. 

Hoping that this letter may interest you for a little 
while, without giving you the mountain fever too badly, I 
remain as ever your friend, Cooke RHEA. 


The Pintail’s Flight. 


AN interesting observation on the speed of flight of the 
pintail duck (Dafila acuta) has just been reported by Mr. 
Geo. Bird, whose wide experience and interest in all 
matters pertaining to shooting are well known. 

No question is more commonly asked than how fast 
the wild duck flies, and so far as we know in no case have - 
any facts on this subject been recorded which give definite 
results. On the other hand, guesses and estimates with- 
out number have appeared in the newspapers and in the 
books, and these guesses run all the way from fifty miles 
an hour to 120 miles an hour. Many years ago Mr. D. W. 
Cross, in his very interesting little book, “Fiity Years 
with Rod and Gun,” published some estimates of the 
speed of the duck’s flight and gave the method on which 
these estimates were based. The observations were car- 
ried on on the grounds of the Winous Point Club and 
consisted in timing ducks of different species as they flew 
up or down stream between stakes the distance between 
which was known, The method was exceedingly rough 
and the results not of great value, though probably better 
than anything that had been secured up to that time. 

The observation reported by Mr. Bird, while it does 
not give the speed at which the particular species reported 
on flies, does show that it easily flies at a speed of over 
sixty miles an hour. 

In March, 1899, Mr. Bird was traveling through the 
Southwest on a special train over the M., K. & T. R. R. 
From a slough in the prairie at the side of the track sev- 
eral pintail ducks sprang into the air and flew along par- 
allel with the train. Mr. Bird watched them for a moment 
or two, and then, seeing that they were flying at about 
the same rate with the train, it occurred to him to look 
at the speed gauge, which he had been consulting but a 
moment before. The tfain was running at the rate of 
fifty-two miles per hour, and the birds were swinging 
along beside it and‘not more than 40 yards distant. 

A moment or two later they seemed disposed to leave 
the train, and swung out over the prairie to a distance of 
perhaps 1,000 yards from the train, and then turning 
again toward the track swung in and resumed their old 
position, After a few moments, however, they seemed 
again to become uneasy, and began to increase their 
speed, still keeping parallel with the train, but drawing 
slowly ahead, reminding the observer as he looked at 
them somewhat of the way in which the faster of two 
steamboats of nearly equal speed draws away from the 
slower. This continued until the ducks reached a point 
where the smoke of the engine was met with, when they 
suddenly flared up into the air, greatly increased their 
speed and in a very few moments were quite out of sight 
ahead of the train. 

The opportunity was one which might never occur 
again, and the observation one of very considerable in- 
terest. The pintail duck is not a very swift flyer if we 
compare it with such birds as the butterball. broadbill, 
redhead or canvasback. At the same time, it is probably 
as swift a bird as the mallard or black duck and perhaps 
somewhat swifter. 


In Ohio Quail Fields. 


Epcerton, O.—It was on a brisk December day that 
found me in the buggy with Jack, my Irish setter, by my 
side, and the gun and old canvas coat packed behind. I 
was bound for the home of L., my uncle, and a true 
sportsman, who lived in the heart of a good quail country. 

Upon my arrival [ was given a hearty welcome, and 
after having a talk about the birds and dogs and other 
topics that please the hunter, we went to the house, which 
I found surely to be the home of a hunter, for in one 
corner were two guns and on the wall hung cartridge belt, 
canvas coat and other supplies, After supper we planned 
our next day’s sport, told a few yarns while sitting around 
the stove, and went to bed with happy dreams of a 
glorious day. 

The next morning we were astir early, and we were 
soon at the table filling up on flapjacks, for L.’s wife was a 
good cook, and an expert flapjack baker. After break- 
fast we donned the old coats and started down the road, 
Jack racing ahead in delight. As it was a cold morning 
our fingers soon began to get cold, but upon reaching 
the creek and giving Jack the order to heel, we started up 
stream, and had not gone far when Jack froze in his tracks 
as though he had grown there. Then we forgot all about 
cold fingers, for the day’s sport was about to begin. 
order came to flush, and the birds rose rather wild; still 
we each succeeded in scoring one, although each emptied 
both barrels, I marked the birds, or at least the place 
where I thought they went, but we could only find one, 
which fell to L.’s gun. We left the rest for seed, and went 
further up the creek to a field about a quarter of a mile 
long, grown up with brush and small willows, through 
which the creek flowed. It was a good place for quail, 
and soon Jack made 4 point. The order came to flush; 
then out from under the bank came a large flock of 


eighteen or twenty. Crack, crack the till both 
. ered in Ove birds, 


barels are empty, and old Jack gathered 
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We started after the other birds, and soon found them, 
and what sport we did have chasing them back and forth 
over that field! Old Jack’s work would have done credit 
to a king. But finally they were all gone, except a few; 
and we left these to themselves and started across the 
woods to a swamp. Here we could only find a few; and 
as the brush was thick, they easily escaped before our 
guns. We then started for a latge slashing of twenty 
or thirty acres, which I knew contained a couple of 
flocks. On the way we passed through a cornfiel with 
some brush in it, and Jack flushed four birds. Crack 

oes my gun. - Then L. shoots; but still the bird goes on. 
Then crack go the guns gain, but none of the birds 
stop. “Those birds must made of cast iron,” says 
L. “But J guess it was more in the men that held the 
guns than in the birds.” “Well, just wait till we get to 
that slashing. then I'll show you.” And he did, too; for 
we had not more than arrived when we saw tracks in the 
snow, and pretty soon Jack pointed a brush pile. The 
order came to flush; then flap, flap, go the tiny wings, 
and crack go the guns. There is a fluttering in the 
snow, and Jack ‘gathers in four birds. We then picked 
up a few singles from this flock and went on to the next 
one, which we soon found, and succeeded in bringing 
five of them to the bag. As it was getting late and we 
were both pretty hungry, we sat down and ate our 
lunch. Counting the birds, we found we had thirty-three, 
a fair bag for one day. We then started on our three- 
mile tramp for home, but on the way found something 
to liven us up a little; for as we were onping through 
a piece of thick woods and underbrush Jack made a 
point. The order came to flush, when out came four 

heasants. I succeeded in scoring one, and so did L. 
This was a pleasant ending for a glorious day’s sport. 
We soon reached the house. L. wanted me to stay till 
morning, but as it was only six miles over good roads 
I concltided to go that night, and soon I was sitting be- 
fore my own fire, while Jack was tearing meat from an 
old beef bone to his heart’s content. G—G. 





Boston and Thereabovts. 


Boston, Jan. 15.—The scarcity of venison in the Boston 
markets is a somewhat peculiar feature. Two leading 
dealers in game have told me within a couple of days that 
no more is coming this year. Said one of them: “You 
could not get it now except out of cold storage, not if 
you were willing to pay $1 a pound for it. It is not 
coming, neither from the West nor any other part of the 
country.” I learn that the non-transportation game laws 
of the West are being much better enforced this year than 
ever before, and I learn this principally from the receivers 
of game. It is barely possible that New York is getting 
venison this year, but Boston is not. Asking another 
dealer, who has always contended that he has a right to 
receive game from Maine, even in close season there, as to 
the prospects for illegal venison coming from that State, 
he told me that he does not believe that there will be much 
of any received this winter. He says that he does not 
know of any that will be likely to come from his usual 
sources of supply. In the first place, the snow has 
amounted to very little in Maine so far, and hunting has 
been very poor. It has been impossible to approach the 
deer in their yards, since the snow has not been deep 
enough at any time to prevent their running anywhere as 
easily as in summer time. It is a great year for the wit- 
tering of the deer, and it is possible that nature is con: 
spiring to prevent the shameful shipments of deer, thin in 
flesh and out of season; that took place only a year ago. 
But there are yet two and.a half months more for snow to 
fall in Maine, and in the meantime the Boston markets 
will be watched. SPECIAL. 








Camp-Lfire Slicherings. 


An Ojd Bear Story. 


Here’s a problem for W. W. Hastings, Pine Tree, or 
some other of the old boys. Way back on the other side 
of thirty years ago there was a story in my third (?) 
reader which made a more vivid impression on me than 
the great bulk of hunting stories which I’ve read—and 
written—since; for the last I’ve mostly forgotten, while 
the first—well, let me see how much of it 1 remember 
since that day. 

It was told as by an eye-witness. For days the party of 
whites and Indians, apparently, had been snowbound in 
a pass—we'll say in the Rockies. 

They were near to starvation. The snow was deep and 
no game. A sound was heard and a large animal (an 
elk?) was seen falling or leaping down the almost per- 
pendicular face of the cliff. They were not ready for such 
an advent and lost the shot; as they hesitated, suddenly 
the heads of about a dozen bears projected over the sky 
line. growling after their vanished prey. 3 

“For your fife, don’t fire!” cried Gary, catching the arm 
of one of the hunters; but it was too late. A dozen rifles 
cracked, and the bullets sped upward, and the bears, 
“who minded the bullets no more than so many pin- 
pricks,” with angry growls began to descend the cliff. 
They came down to the last terrace, hesitated, then 
jumped and the fight began. ‘Some ran away and climbed 
into the low trees.”” Others sought to find hiding places. 
The rest with hunting knives and clubbed rifles did what 
they could to stand off the bears. Then came the fight 
as far as it related to the teller, who perforce had to mind 
his own business. He was nearly worsted, in the snow- 
drift, when “a light flashed in my eyes. There was a 
strong smell of burning,” and the bear gave way before 
the attack of “a stra looking man, whose head was 
perfectly smooth and glistening,” and who was yielding a 
torch to the best effect. Some of the bears lay dead. One 
or two others, “evidently wounded, were with difficulty 
making their way up the cliff. But where was the last? 

“Yonder he goes.’ cried one, pointing to a snow 
wreath in the distance, and as they watched it there 
came @ death yell. The Indians grasped their 
and dashed over to the spot. Then came the death of 





by side with the bear, with his knife buried in the latter’s 
heart. Gary ‘runs up to the stranger shouting: 

“Here’s your scalp, Doctor; you've saved us.all!” and 
handed him a wig. And next day somehow they got out 
of their trap. : 

Now I have no doubt that there are enough old boys 
among us who still remember reading this tale of the 
days when rifles gave the bears a better show than now; 
and what I want to know is, What's the rest of the-story, 
before and after? Who were they? How did they get in 
there? Where did they go next? And who wrote it and 
what do they think of this bit of memory? 

ot Ae. F. 


Boston, Mass 








Sea and River Fishing. 


Fishing on the Boardman. 


THE Boardman River isa grand trout stream, rising 
away over northeast of here, flowing first southwest, 
then west, and finally north, and emptying into Grand 
Traverse Bay at Traverse City, Mich. In the early days 
it teemed with countless speckled trout, but years of 
log running drove the fish out until its.fame was almost 
forgotten. The pine forest finally came to an end, logs 
no more navigated its waters, rainbow and German 
brown trout were planted, and its pools are now in- 
habited by fish of enormous size and startling pro- 
portions. I don’t believe there is another stream in this 
peninsula that can compare with it. The water is clear 
and cold, and runs so fast that one can hardly stand 
in. its current. Ripples, rapids, pools, deep holes, rocks, 
logs, stumps, roots, tree tops and divers and sundry 
other things are found in its bed at very frequent in- 
tervals, and make fishing interesting. 

There are fish there yet, plenty of them, for few are 
caught, but I have seen them. 

One evening last summer my wife and I drove two 
miles up stream, and I began whipping the water with a 
cast of fins on a single gut leader. There was a splash, 
a rush, a log and a few remarks. I then-tied on one fly 
and took a couple of small fish of possibly a pound 
weight each. Looking down a long reach of smooth 
water, a sight met my gaze that took my breath. The 
water was suddenly dotted with large flies, and a dozen 
or more large trout were having a picnic. I plunged in 
over my boots and laid my fly on the eddies made by 
the breaking fish, but without result, till, growing des- 
perate, I picked a fly from the water, stuck it on my 
fly and tossed it with my hand about 10 feet away. Splash 
—a 2-pound speckled trout hitched on, and the fun be- 
gan, but didn’t last long, for I just “rustled” him into 
the net, grabbed another fly, and in a jiffy had another 
in tow--weight on the scales 214 pounds, 

Where was my wife all this time? Just dancing up 
and down the bank demanding one of those “bugs.” She 
finally made me hear, but by the time I had caught the 
fly and got her hook baited the fish had got enough, and 
all of a sudden there was a great quiet settled on the 
nm, of the waters, and I discovered that I was wet and 
cold. 

The next morning we were there again, and a friend 
with me. The same play was on the boards, but neither 
he nor I could hold the fish we hooked. We had pro- 
vided ourselves with rather small hooks to hold the 
flies, and the fish simply flapped their tails and took 
another fly. My friend stood by a large pool and said 
there were three and four fish up at a time, and he cast 
hooks as fast as he could put them on. 

On another day I hooked and lost five good fish of 
two or more pounds each on not over 200 feet of water, 
One took to a tree top; another went up a stump and the 
others were not sufficiently well hooked to stand the 
strain, for know ye that when one of these rainbows takes 
hold he has his eye on a convenient snag, and it is simply 
: case of pull or he is lost, and with most of us it is 
ost. 

Why don’t we use bigger hooks? I have tried it and 
couldn’t get a bite, unless I was looking somewhere else, 
when, splash, my fly or bait was gone. 

This fishing in this river is a problem which I have 
still to solve. I have read Forest AND STREAM for 
fiftecn years, and carefully noted everything pertaining to 
the surroundings of the wily Salmo. Fred Mather says 
to let the flies float down with the current; that a trout 
knows that flies don’t meander up hill. So I go down 
stream, whipping every foot of likely water, and not a 
rise. I step out on a log and lay out my line, foot by 
foot, till 1 get so much string on the water that I can’t 
raise the flies, and start to reel in, when, presto! he spits 
it out before I get over my start. 

Finally along comes FE. Hough with his Taylor system, 
and I in fancy see myself cleaning out the stream. I 
take my shears, trim up some flies, read the instructions 
again, to make sure I have overlooked nothing, and 
wade boldly in. Right over there is a hole that I know 
hides a trout of not less than 4 pounds weight. (That is 
the weight of the largest fish I ever caught, and all of less 
size are considered small since.) I splash my bobtailed 
flies up there, drop them gently, let them float lightly 
past. There must have been some mistake; so I try 
again, but never a fin is shown. Down the stream I go, 
cutting, slashing and dropping as lightly as a thistle- 
down. I use all the way from 6 to 50 feet of line—and 
never a rise; and I have yet to get a rise while using 
that system. 

Some time along in May last there came into my shop 
an elderly man with a beaming face, and seating himself 
on a sawhorse began’to talk of fishing. It developed that 
he had accumulated sufficient of worldly goods to satisfy 
his ambition, and now, having no family ties demanding 
his attention, he was going a*fishing. In fact, had been 
going fishing for some years. 

He said these were new waters to him, and he had 
always found it a wise policy to get acquainted with the 
local experts, and learn if possible the peculiarities of 
the. streams and their inhabitants. I asked him if he 
had ever tried the Taylor system. to which hé replied 
that he had not, but should at the first opportunity. 

Taking a fly-book from his pocket, he read me a 





synopsis of the directions as sgiven im Forest AnD 
STREAM, which-he hed prepared’ to také‘dfohg. He tried 
it good and plenty, but did not. get a rise, and the next 
time I am in Chicago I am going in and eat-Mr. Hough 
unless he promises to come up and show me how. 

I keep a tent up the river from May 1 till Sept. 1, and 
my family go up often for a few days at a time, And at 
every opportunity I mount my wheel when the day’s 
work is done and in half an hour I am hard at it, I-don’t 
get many fish, because I fish exclusively for the big ones, 
and they are hard to get—very hard. 

Out in the hall are now my rods—and a hard-looking 
lot they are. Two of them were tough lancewood, but they 
have more ferrules by several than the makers supphied.. 
and there is only one tip between them, and that is severall 
inches short. Then there is my split-bamboo casting 
rod. It was a beauty, but its glory has departed. There 
is One tip, with a decided rake to port, left out, of three. 
The joint bowed to a monster till its back broke, and 
now it supports a thin sheet of brass wound with silk. 
There are other rods around, but there is not enough leit 
to speak of, and I am seaching for something to repair 
them with. I must have a rod, like the boy’s legal form, 
“horse high, hog tight and bull strong.” Can any of 
my brother anglers help me. I have tried greenheart: 
and found it wanting. I tried to hold a moderate-sized: 
fish (about 4 pounds) from going under a log at my feet 
and the miserable thing broke. { saw a steel rod buckle 
like lead, and split-bamboo goes to pieces:too quickly for 
my moderate means. : ; 

I have been contemplating getting some bethabara 
wood and making some joints and tips, but a brother 
angler has told me of reading that osage orange is all that 
can be desired. This is a new wood for rods to. me, and ii 


- any angler in the United States has had any experience 


with it I pray him to communicate with me, for just four 
months from to-morrow morning at daylight I must be 
at the front in full fighting trim. What sort.of an idea 


would it be to wind the rod spirally with from 1-8 to- 


3-16 of an inch between the lay? . 
With lines I have no trouble. ‘I get one with .a war- 


. ranted breaking strain of 17 pounds, and something else 


gives first; but the hooks break me all up by breaking in 
the most heartrending way. A No. 20 Cincinnati bass 
hook let go in the bend when a rainbow vaulted some 
feet out of water. A No..4 white-miller. parted in the 
middle when I had a nice fish in a clear place, and was 
working him -easy, while a: 3-pounder gave -in. when 
hooked with the smallest of minnow hooks, ’ 

Then there were others that simply let go when I was 
doing the delicate act to perfection.. They didn’t seem to 
take hold. 

I fished morning, noon and night; in sunshine andrain ; 
in moonlight and when it was dark as a pocket:, I. have 
sometimes caught some fish, not many, and often; nu fis't 
at all. The morning of the last day of the season is 
marked with a long, wide red line, for my fishing com- 
panion and I did it well and thoroughly. 

There were two pools, big, deep and dark, which we 
had fished diligently many times and oft, but from which 
we had never taken a trout. We knew they were there, 
for they had taken divers and sundry flies, minnows. etc. 

Meeting my friend-on the street, I put it to him thus: 
“Ed, to-morrow is our last chance this year, and we may 
die before next spring; so let’s go up to camp to-night 
and in the morning go out and plunk for those old fel- 
lows in the holes by the oat field... I hear that that Swede 
got his big catch of last Sunday by using pieces ‘of 
suckers, which he let down into the pools from abeve 
with a long line. Now, I am desperate.” 

“So am I,” said Ed. “Bring your bass.roed and big bass 
landing net; I will take my outfit, and if either of us hook:s 
one, the other is to man the net and land him if he has 
to swim. Leave your watch at home, for y6u may forget 
it and get it wet. I'll take along a few worms to catch a 
sucker for bait with.” 


Daylight saw two desperate men draining the coffee 
pot, after which they started up stream, whipping the 
water just to get the blood up and their dander at, the 
desired pitch. 

Arriving at the oat field, a detour was made, for the 
victims must. not know that the enemy was abroad. A 
small hook, baited with a piece of worm soon furnished 
a sucker. Cutting a chunk about the size of his thumb. 
Ed baited a No. 20 Cincinnati bass hook, and wading 
boldly in began to pay out line. o sooner had the 
plebeian lure -reached the first eddy than there was a 
screech from the reel, and the fun began. The: fish 
darted down stream, and Ed on the bank was hard after 
him and reeling in like mad. The lower end of the pool 
was fairly clear of snags; and the way Ed hauled that 
fish up and down would have scandalized even a pot- 
fisher. With the net in both hands, I waited my oppor- 
tunity, till, with a mighty sweep, I scooped him up and 
carried him ashore. He wasn’t so very big after all— 
only 20 inches long—but he was a fighter, as .I had found 
to my sorrom on several previous occasions. 

Down to the next and larger pool we went, and I 
plunked in my hunk of meat. There was a tug. and 
then a steady pull down stream. What was ‘it? There 
was no rush, no jump, but just pull. Working down 
to a shallow bar, Ed soon had what proved to be'a 
German brown trout of 21% inches length. Back up to 
the head of the pool went Ed, and in a few minutes he 
was being towed: down by one 22% inches long. To 
even up I pulled out one of 16 inches, and. we quit, for we 
had to get. back to work. , 

What ugly looking things the brown trout were be- 
side the rainbow, and they fought like a team of oxen. 
They almost never rise to the fly, and are about as game 
as a pike. 

I doubt not that some of your readers would calf this 
very far from “true sportsmanship,” and so would T if 
the “creeters” would take the fly, which they won’t— 
hardly ever. I almost always begin with the fly, and am 
considered an expert. After I have faithfully presented 
my stock for their inspection, and they will have none 
of them, I do not feel that I transgress the laws of sports- 
manship by resorting to other devices to. accomplish 
the destruction of a limited number. Anyway, I think 
it better than to do as I know a very flowery writer to 
do—catch with a minnow and bury trout by the bushel. 


and in writing tell of their enticement with the artificial 
deceit. ets V. E. Morracunz. ~~~ 


Traverse City, Mich., 1180 P, M., Dec. 81. 
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More About Eels. 


Brooxtyn, Jan. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: ~I have 
read with much interest the opinions and experiences 
of Messrs. Cheney and Wall concerning the elusive eel. 

During the last fifteen years I have caught eels in 
many different ways, and have had considerable experi- 
ence and noted many peculiar facts in regard to this 
most slippery fish. 

Although some claim that the eel migrates to deep 
water at the approach of winter, my actual experience 
has been that thousands of them do not. I have speared 
them during November, December, January and the 
first two or three weeks in March, in the muddy bot- 
toms of various small creeks, which flood and ebb with 
the tide, and‘ are also fed by fresh-water springs. 

When the tide is at its lowest there is only two or three 
inches of water covering the channel of these creeks, 
under which they bury themselves, not only during the 
winter, but also during many low tides in warm weather. 

About the last week in March they begin to take the 
“bob” readily. Usually they do not leave their bed until 
the tide is about one-quarter up, the young or small 
ones bite first, generally about ‘half an hour before the 
larger ones begin to take hold. as 

As soon as it is slack high water they cease biting 
(although they sometimes stop before), excepting when 
strong easterly winds cause the tide to run unusually 
high and flood the adjoining meadows to the depth of 
three or four inches; then they will continue to bite an 
hour and sometimes two after high water. _ 

On such occasions the small or medium-sized ones 
when flung upon the bank easily swim away undetected, 
but the large ones can be readily found by their violent 
splashing, and a blow with a stout green branch makes 
them easy prey. 

We bob in the creeks until about May 15, when they 
appear to leave and seek the deeper water of the bay, 
where we bob them until June. 

Owing to a time-honored custom we do not try them 
again until August, although I once saw an old gentle- 
man bobbing in the surf during July, and from his 
comical antics with a long pole and longer line, he ap- 
peared to be getting plenty of bites. 

I was weakfishing at the time about 100 yards from 
him, and could plainly see him sling an occasional eel 
upon the sand. 

We hob them again during August, September and Oc- 
tober, but when November begins they seck soft muddy 
spots to bed in. a 

Mr. Wall says the young are hatched or born in deep 
water! In regard to that I would like him to explain 
the following: During the early part of last July I was 
walking with a friend across the meadows, through 
which a large number of small streams run in every 
direction; some of them dwindle to mere rivulets, which 
you could span with. your hand. In one of these very 
small rivulets, and extending about 50 yards to a 
creek, were countless millions of young eels squirming 
and wriggling one above the other, so that every drop 
of water was occupied by eels, eels, eels! 

I placed my hand in the water and took out a few to 
examine them. They were about 1 inch long and ap- 
peared to have just been borne or hatched, as they were 
not yet properly colored. . The only way I can de- 
scribe their color is to say that if you mixed one part milk 
and three parts water it would about fill the bill. Their 
eyes were not fully developed, and everything consid- 
ered I should say they were not over twenty-tour hours 
old. Now,. if the eels breed in deep water during the 
winter, how did these very young eels happen to be two 
miles from deep water during the month of July? 

My brother and I were spearing last Saturday (Jan. 
6), and upon cutting the ice found a considerable number 
of small eels about 2 inches long frozen in the ice. 

Again when we brought lumps of mud and pieces of 
reed roots up from the bottom we found quite a num- 
ber of live eels about the same size. We were on a mill 
pond, and the water was from three to five feet deep. 

These eels must have been born or hatched later than 
July, or they would have attained a much greater size. 

Taking all in all, I should judge from the above that 
eels are similar to man in the respect that they are liable 
to be brought into the world during any month that 
circumstances permit. Winet H. Emmons. 





Apropos of which we take from the London Fishing 
Gazette the note from a New Zealand correspondent : “It 
has been held by naturalists that eels never breed in 
fresh water, but, go out to sea for the purpose. No one, it 
has been said, had ever seen eels spawn. That eels do 
sometimés spawn in fresh water is proved by a case re- 
ported by the Southland Times of Thursday: Mr. W. J. 
Hamill, of Folly Farm, George road, informed us, some 
time ago, that his children had noticed a peculiar white 
deposit upon the branches of scrub, a few inches under 
the-surface of the water of a lagoon near his house. They 
observed it spreading from day to day, and told their 
parents about it. he young folks, however, became 
greatly interested in the matter, and watched the place in 
hopes of discovering the cause. Their scientific ardor was 
very soon rewarded, for they saw the eel, or eels, quite 


_ plainly gliding about among the twigs, the deposit being 


left thereon as the fish passed slowly over. The children 
took great interest in observing the operation, and might 
almost be said to have established friendly relations with 
the eels of the lagoon, and could tell the males and females 
whenever they saw them in the water. Mr. Hamill 
brought a glass jar to this office on Tuesday, containing a 
quantity of the ova stripped off the branches. The semi- 
transparent, glutinous mass had partly hatched out, as 
hundreds of tiny creatures, like a morsel of very fine 
thread, were to be seen wriggling about all through it. 
In a phial Mr. Hamill had a few of the fry in a more ad- 
vanced stage of development. were about 2 inches 
long, and as thick as a good strong darning needle. They 
had got quite clear of the matter, and sought the sand 
at the bottom of the vessel for shelter when disturbed. 
lt was intended by a gentleman in town to send the speci- 
mens to a scientific friend in Dunedin, but the warmth of 
the last few days was fatal to this object, as on Wednes- 
day the contents of the jar had commenced to decompose, 
and only a few of the little threads still visible showed 


signs of life at all. Another effort under more expeditious 
arrangements will be made to secure specimens for in- 
vestigation. The occupants of the phial were liberated 
into a soup plate with a little sand and plenty of fresh 
water, and are still as lively as eels.” 

Mr. Marston comments on this: “The observation is 
interesting but not conclusive, as parasitic worms have 
often been mistaken for young eae. Still, we do not 


regard the eel generation question as by any means settled 
yet.” 





ANGLING NOTES. 
Misstatements in Print. 

TEN days ago I was talking with a Member of Congress 
about a prominent official with a national reputation 
about whom there was a rumor that he had violated the 
fish and game laws of one of the States. I knew that the 
charge was absolutely without foundation in fact, and the 


prominent official had explained to me how the rumor 
started; but, said the M. C., if it should get into the news- 


papers and he should deny it the denial would never . 


overtake the original charge, and there will be people 
who will believe it with the denial before them; and 
others will believe it because they will never see the de- 
nial, for a denial never overtakes a charge of wrongdoing 
to refute it utterly. He said more to explain why this 
was so, but I will leave that to the imagination of any 
one who may read this note. 

The evening of the same day I read in one of my home 
papers an extract credited to the New York Sun stating 
that American landlocked salmon had been introduced 
into the waters of Scotland, where they had practicaliy 
driven out the native Scotch salmon. I recognized the 
Scientific American article which I criticised in Forest 
AND STREAM of Nov. 11, but the Sun had to stand spon- 
sor for it, because it had copied it in good faith. The 
extract bore the ear marks of plate matter and I con- 
cluded that it had a good start for a long run—a sort of 
continuous performance of giving wrong information. 
Being from home for a few days, I returned to find in 
my mail a letter with a similar printed extract inclosed 
asking if it were true. For reply I referred the writer of 
the letter to Forest AND STREAM of Nov. 11, and if I 
had had any doubt about the correctness of the observa- 
tion of the Member of Congress I would now be con- 
vinced that it is most difficult to overtake a misstatement 
in print with a denial or correction, for misstatements ap- 
pear to thrive, strange as it may be, in circulation far 
more vigorously than a correction.” 

A quarter of a century ago, or such a matter of time, it 
got into the newspapers that Forest AND STREAM had 
offered a prize of blank dollars for a black bass weighing 
6 pounds. Forest AND STREAM never offered a prize 
for such a fish, but the bogus offer is in circulation yet— 
at least it was last summer, and it will live until this paper 
is 100 years old and appear regularly with all the vigor 


of youth. 
Fishing Fever. 


The fishing fever is a peculiar malady. It may be epi- 
demic, sporadic, contagious, annual, semi-annual or 
monthly, and the man who has had it once is never im- 
mune so long as he can walk or talk, or even think. 
In fact, thinking is quite apt to bring it on in a violent 
form. There is no remedy for it in the pharmacopzia, 
and the only cure known, if prescribed and taken, affords 
but a temporary cure, as the fever is liable to break out 
ro because of the prescription, if the patient has any 
uck. 

Last weck the fever got me, and it might be termed a 
malignant form of it that attacked me. A friend wrote 
me that he expected me to fish his salmon river with him 
in Jane. “It is not too early to lay out your plans now. 
Do not forget that a short vacation on a salmon river will 
enable you to do a good deal more and better work than 
you can accomplish if you remain at home all- the time. 
Ristigouche air and water gives a man a clear head.” 
What a physician my friend Mitchell would make, and 
how his patients would take his medicine when they had 
the fever! I read the letter in New York, and when I 
came up the river on the Southwestern Limited my think- 
ing machinery was working as fast as the engine drivers. 
I went over the events of last season, when I did not go 
fishing, and the face of a young woman who is very 
dear to me came before me, as it so constantly does, and 
1 thought how I remained at home to be near her be- 
cause I imagined it was her wish, and how affection won 
when pitted against desire to go fishing. That evening at 
the home dinner table I announced to my daughter: “I 
shall go fishing for salmon next June.” 

“This is January. Why do you announce your plan 
for June so early?” 

“Because I want it understood now, and I shall be 
thinking about it more or less from now until June.” 

The next morning at breakfast I again announced that 
I would go salmon fishing in June, and now it is fully 
understood that the fever has got in its deadly work and 
will run its course until June rolls around and the only 
remedy is applied. My own physician unconsciously 
added fuel to the fever in this wise: More than a year 
ago Dr. Van Dyke sent me a copy of his book, “Little 
Rivers,” and my physician took it home with him to 
read. This morning he returned it and put it on my 
desk, where I was writing. I picked it up and opened it 
to the “Island Pool” chapter. The author does not men- 
tion in the book where this particular pool is situated, ex- 
cept in this indefinite manner: 

“Among the mountains there is a gorge. And in the 
gorge there is a river. And in the river there is a pool. 
And in the pool there is an island.” That description may 
not identify the pool, but later the author writes: “But 
when we came out upon the bald forehead of a burnt cliff 
and looked down, we realized the grandeur and beauty of 
the unseen voice that we had been following. A river of 


_ Splendid strength went leaping through the chasm 500 


feet below us, and at the foot of two snow white falls, in 
an oval of dark topaz water. traced with curves of float- 
ing foam, lay the solitary island.” ~ 

That helps to iden*‘fy the place; but when in the next 
pa I read, “i: path was like a ladder. 
‘How shall we ever get down?’ sighed Graygown, as we 


dropped from rock to rock; and at the bottom she looked 
up, sighing, ‘I know we never can get back again,’” that 
settled it, for I went up and down that “broken path 
like a ladder’’ six times in three days, and the day after I 
ieft Dr. Van Dyke came. From that island, fishing in 
the rough water at the upper end of it, I hooked one 
ouananiche after another until I had landed three, all too 
large, as Maurice informed me, for a certain purpose. 
The fourth salmon was just the right size} according to 
Maurice, who dressed-it, rolled it in bark and cooked it 
in hot sand with the embers of a fire covering the 
top of the primitive oven. When cooked, Bill Rath- 
bone sat down at one end and I sat at the other of 
the fish and began to eat of it. I think our forks met 
fairly in the middle, and then for the first time I lost faith 
in the judgment of Maurice, for Billy and I were both of 
the opinion that he should have selected a larger fish to 
properly satisfy our appetites. 

In the pool just below the island pool I hooked a 
ouananiche that jumped twelve times above the surface 
of the water before Maurice put the landing net under 
him, and I felt like doing as a friend did who was fishing 
with me for black bass when he hooked a bass that 
jumped seven times—and it was a fish of about 3 pounds 
weight; and when netted he removed the hook and re- 
turned the bass to the water alive with the admonition: 
“Go and propagate more game fish like yourself.” 

Dr. Van Dyke fished the island pool for three days, as 
I did, but his score was greater, for such fish as Billy and 
I and the men could not eat went back into the water, 
while the doctor’s guide pickled his extra fish for winter 
use. He writes: “Why shotld I repeat the fisherman’s 
folly of writing down the record of that marvelous catch? 
We always do it, but we know that it is a vain thing. 
Few listen to the tale and none accept it. Does not 
Christopher North, reviewing the ‘Salmonia’ of Sir 
Humphrey Davy, mock and jeer unfeignedly at the fish 
stories of that most respectable writer? But on the very 
next page old Christopher himself meanders on into a 
perilous narrative of the day when he caught a whole 
cart load of trout in a Highland loch. Incorrigible, 
happy inconsistency! Slow to believe others and full of 
skeptical inquiry, fond man never doubts one thing— 
that somewhere in the world a tribe of gentle readers will 
be discovered to whom his fish stories will appear cred- 
ible.” There is a whole sermon in that paragraph, and it 
shows that we are poor miserable sinners; but if it were 
not true as gospel I would not be writing these notes 
week after week. After reading the chapter on the island 
pool I was simply forced to go to my rod chest, and to 
my surprise a number of rods were missing. Then I ex- 
amined my rod cases and one case was full of rods, just 
as I had returned from Canada with them more than a 
year ago, and then I began to realize how absolutely I 
am bossed by a girl and that furthermore I rather like it 
(the bossing), even if it does keep me from fishing at 
times. But I wrote for a new salmon rod, and from time 
to time I shall announce at the domestic hearth that I 
am going salmon fishing in June; and the fishing fever 
still burns with intensity. while the thermometer is fall- 
ing outside to the neighborhood of zero. There is no 
danger of its burning out during the remaining winter 
months, and I intend to lay out my plans now, as my 
friend advises, for I mean to go salmon fishing in-June. 


Water Beetles. 


In an article written for one of the reports of the Fish- 
eries,, Game and Forest Commission of the State of New 
York on “Food for Fishes,” I said: “Perhaps the most 
rapacious of water insects is the water beetle (Dytiscus). 
The larve have mandibles which close upon their victim 
with certain destruction, and little fishes are their vic- 
tims on occasion; but larger fishes eat the beetle, though 
they are not to be cultivated, for in-larval and perfect 
form they will work destruction among a lot of fry. A 
larva has six legs near the head, and its segmented body 
tapers toward the tail. In the different species the larve 
may be from 1 to 14 inches long.” In these notes, too, 
I have given warning to those who were about to intro- 
duce insect food into trout waters to be extremely careful 
that water beetles were excluded. Recently I -have- seen 
it noted that a water beetle was seen to kill a trout weigh- 
ing nearly 4 ounces, and the observer, Mr. Charles’ Wal- 
ker, an English writer of experience, writes of stocking 
waters with fish and-fish food. For fish food he 
recommends. fresh water shrimps, snails, mussels and 
smaller crustacea (Daphnia, Cyclops and Rotifera). “It 
is generally advisable to avoid water beetles, as: most- of 
them are more likely to do harm than good, such a num- 
ber of our water beetles being carnivorous. They ‘will 
probably not harm adult fish, but they will destroy ova 
and fry.” 

In order to make sure of not introducing carnivorous 
water beetles into a water, I think it best as a rule not to 
introduce beetles at all. Corix@ are, however, so like bee- 
tles that many people call them beetles, and therefore I 
will give a few points which will make them distinguish- 
able from each other. In beetles the wing cases meet ex- 
actly in the middle line; in Corixe and other water bugs 
the anterior wings, which resemble the elytra of beetles, 
overlap, which causes the line on the back to curve away 
to one side at the lower end. In beetles the wings which 
lie under the wing cases are folded up on themselves; and 
when spread out are much larger than the wing cases. 
The wings are transparent and very delicate. In Corixe 
the posterior wings, which lie under the hard and horny 
anterior wings, are a little shorter than the anterior wings; 
they are not folded up on themselves and are not so deli- 
cate and transparent as the wings of the beetle. 

Corisa. (Corixe) is the typical genus of the family 
Coriside, commonly called water-hoatmen. There are 
two genera commonly met with. One, the Corisce, 
swims like a beetle, back upward. The other, Notonecta 
glauca, swims with back downward and is of no use as 
fish food; but the Corisa is, and their introduction into 
trout waters is advocated, as they increase rapidly and 
trout are fond of them. The hind legs of water-boatmen 
are developed as oars and become flattened, fringed with 
hairs and useless for locomotion on land. 

They fly well, and the Corisa flies at night, and it can 
remain beneath. the .surface of the -water -as long as it 
pleases. while the other genus cannot, as they are more 
buoyant. In cold weather the water-boatmen bury them- 
selves in the mud and remain until spring, The eggs 
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of the Corisa are attached to submerged objects, are very 
numerous and densely massed. Much is written about the 
water-boatmen in the text books, but I have selected 
briefly only that which may interest fish breeders. 


Fish Food. 


Seventeen years ago, I find from looking over the 
Proceedings of the American Fisheries, I began to write 
upon the subject of providing food for fishes, and since 
that time it has been charged that “Food for Fishes” is a 
hobby of mine, and I have even been accused of riding it 
with whip and spur, and I am always glad to find that 
others have the same mount. Mr. Walker says on the 
subject: “To begin with, the amateur must not suppose 
that because he puts fish into a stream or pond he will 
succeed in stocking that water or increasing the head of 
fish. There are many things to be considered. The 
river, stream or pond must be of a suitable character for 
the fish, and there must be plenty of food. I am sure 
that it is much more important to consider carefully 
whether the water is suitable and contains a proper 
stpply of food than-to consider how the fish are to be 
obtained, for recourse may always be had to a fish- 
culturist—fish of almost any kind and age can be bought 
ready made.” (In this country fish are furnished free by 
the National and State Governments, as all readers of 
Forest AND STREAM well know.) “The point I would 
impress upon the amateur more forcibly than anything” 
else, is that he should be sure that there is plenty for his 
fish to eat in the water before he thinks of putting them 
into it.” 

Unfortunately, that is about the last thing an amateur 
fish planter thinks about, if he thinks about it at all, and 
the chances are large in favor of his never thinking about 
what his fish are to eat. 

An applicant for public fish to plant in public waters, 
trout for instance, thinks he has done his full duty when 
he writes in his application that the stream is a “natural 
trout stream.” The stream may have been a trout 
stream at some time, but conditions may have changed to 
render it uninhabitable for trout; the flow of water may 
fail at some seasons; from lack of shade the water may 
have become too warm; predaceous fish may have found 
their way into it; it may have become foul from mills or 
factories or sewers, and its food supply may have become 
exhausted. 

As a mater of fact, 10,000 trout fry were secured from 
a public hatching station and planted in a stream in the 
spring, and in the autumn following I saw where the 
stream had been, for all that was left was a dry bed that 
looked as though a watering cart should run over its 
length to keep the dust down, but it was a “natural 
trout brook.” 

Repeatedly I have advised the introduction of fresh- 
water shrimps (Gammarus pulex) into trout waters that 
did not contain them, and in which they would thrive— 
for they will not thrive in all waters. I have read re- 
cently that one authority ranked this shrimp low as fish 
food, although at the same time others argued in its favor. 

Mr. Walker says of it: “The fresh-water shrimps 
should always be tried. * * * Where it thrives it in- 
creases very rapidly, and forms about the best article of 
food that can be given to trout.” 

Caledonia Creek, on which one of the State hatching 
stations is situated, is an example of what the fresh-water 
shrimp in abundance will do for the trout contained in 
it. This stream fairly swarms with the Gammarus, and iit 
is drawn upon by the State to furnish the shrimps for 
other watets, and yet it sustains more trout for the 
volume of water contained than any other wild stream of 
which I have knowledge. 

In my article “Food for Fishes,” already referred to, I 
said of another crustacean: “If all is true that has been 
said of the Daphnia, they are the most prolific animals on 
earth. During a correspondence with an Austrian fish- 
culturist in regard to fish food, he sent me a clipping from 
an Austrian newspaper, which, being translated, read that 
‘a pair of Daphnia increases (reproduces) within twenty- 
four hours to 1,000,000,000 of descendants.’ This seems 
to be too remarkable a feat in reproduction for one poor 
little Daphnia to be charged with. I submitted the corre- 
spondence to Mr. Charles G. Atkins, superintendent of the 
Maine hatching stations of the United States Fish Com- 
mision, who, more than any man that I know in this 
country, has investigated and practiced the artificial propa- 
gation of naturak fish food. Mr. Atkins said: ‘The man 
who wrote that has committed an enormous blunder. The 
increase of Daphnia is at no such rate. In an article that 
I read some time since, in Revue des Sciences Naturelles 
Appliquées, a writer who appeared to me to be exaggerat- 
ing in other matters that I knew something about, gave 
this estimate, that the descendants of a single female 
Daphnia would in sixty days amount to 1,291,370,075 in- 
dividuals. That is astounding enough, and I am not yet 
ready to acept it, but Mr. makes a female Daphnia 
do about four-fifths as much in twenty-four hours. 

“‘*We have studied Daphnia some at this station, kept 
them in aquaria and under such restraint as enabled us to 
follow their reproduction. The eggs are large; the brood 
cavity could not hold a hundred of them at once; I should 
say less than fifty would be the average. In summer they 
hatch in the brood cavity and come out alive and kicking. 
It takes three or four days for eggs to mature and come 
forth, and about a week for the young to come to 
maturity so as to reproduce. Of course, I recognize the 
possibility of European Daphnia being more prolific than 
ours.’” 

The italics in the concluding sentence of the quotation 
are mine, and I may have been hasty in printing in a public 
document what I have quoted before finding out whether 
the European Daphnia are more prolific than our own. 

I counted the eggs in the brood cavity of several speci- 
mens, each of two different species of Daphnia, and found 
that Mr. Atkins was very moderate in his estimate, for 
in no instance did I count fifty eggs, the average being 
about forty. 

Mr. Walker in his book, “The Rainbow Trout,” says 
this of the European Daphnia: 

_ “The Daphnia pulex breeds at arate which is almost 
inconceivable. The ig female produces her first brood 
of young when she is ten days old, and goes on breeding 
on an average of three or four times a month. The 
female and her progeny are rendered fertile by one act of 





coition, probably for fifteen generations at least, without 
any further intervention of the male. (Baird’s Natural 
History of British Entomostraca.) I tried to calculate 
out how many individuals would result from a single 
female if she and her progeny were protected for six 
months, but as I got into the billions before I had cal- 
culated the result of three months’ protection, I thought 
it useless to carry it on, as this was enough to prove that 
they increased sufficiently rapidly to form a valuable 
article of food for the fish.” ' 

Later I may say more on this subject, but now I wish 
to turn to a matter which might come under the heading 
of this note, but is slightly different in detail. 


Feeding of Wild and Tame Trout. 


As every one knows who has followed the progress 
made in fish breeding operations, for many years after 
trout eggs were hatched artificially the young fish were 
turned into wild waters as soon as they had absorbed 
the yolk sac with which they were born. When it was 
first urged that better results would be obtained from 
planting fish that had been reared at the hatching stations 
until they were eight or twelve months old, the fry- 
planting advocates claimed that fish fed by hand in the 
rearing boxes at the hatchery would not thrive when 
turned into wild waters, as they would not know how to 
find natural food after months of liver feeding. That was 
really never an objection, as was proven when the finger- 
lings and yearlings were turned out to hustle for their food, 
The real objection, and the only one that would hold 
water, was the cost of food and attendance, and even that 
is now ancient history, and all public hatching stations 
more or less are rearing fingerlings or older fish, so far 
as the water supply will permit. 

Our friends over the sea have discovered an objection 
to rearing trout to two years of age, say, upon liver or 
horseflesh alone, and then turning them into water 
where they must seek natural food, and I can do no better 
than give Mr. Walker’s own words, found in his book 
on our rainbow trout. It is well understood in the 
Eastern United States that rainbow trout have been 
planted in streams that are apparently suitable for the 
fish, and that they disappear forever from the streams 
before they are two years old. Mr. Walker argues from 
his experience. that the fish leave because of an insuff- 
ciency of natural food in the waters where the fish are 
planted, but that is not the particular point I wish to 
make in quoting from the book. He says: “While 
writing on the subject of horseflesh-fed fish, it is neces- 
sary to question the wisdom of one exclusive dietary of 
this sort for any trout, as the stomach is probably un- 
fitted by such diet to perform the work it may be after- 
ward called upon to do, when the fish is set free to feed 
for itself.. In a post-mortem made a few weeks ago, the 
stomach of a trout was represented by a thin walled sac 
instead of being a muscular, thick walled organ, with a 
thick, velvety secreting mucous membrane. Through 
the thin wall could be seen a red, doughy mass. the 
whole, indeed, resembling uncooked sausage. This re- 
semblance was greatly increased when the stomach was 
cut open, as the mass, which was evidently chopped 
flesh, shelled out, leaving the stomach sac empty. From 
this condition of the wall it may be said with certainty 
that that stomach could never deal with or digest the sub- 
stances which in the wild state trout make their staple diet. 
Again, as in other branches of pisciculture, the Amer- 
icans are leading the way, and now, at Wytheville, Va., 
large quantities ‘of sea fish, roe, shrimp, etc.. are sent 
up from the sea, canned and used as food for young fish. 
The system pursued at Canterbury, Kent, is the most 
sensible of any perhaps in this country. There they take 
care that natural food shall flourish in the two-year-olds’ 
pond, and gradually lessen day by day the amount of ar- 
tificial food supplied. In this way, when the young fish 
are ready to turn out they have at least learned how to 
hunt their food, and what to feed on.” 

The rainbow trout appears to grow more and more in 
favor in Europe, particularly in England and Germany, 
while out native fontinalis is not esteemed except in ponds 
from which it cannot escape. Mr. Walker observes: 
“As far as our knowledge of these two fish (fontinalis 
and rainbow) extend, their habits seem to be very differ- 
ent. The fontinalis seems to prefer such food as young 
fish, while the rainbow rises more freely to the fly than 
our own trout (brown or fario). Some time ago a case 
was brought forward at a meeting of the Piscatorial 
Society, in which, in a water stocked with rainbows, 
fontinalis and our own brown trout, the rainbows took 
the fly only, while*the foutinalis and brown trout took 
the minnow. That rainbows are never fish feeders, I 
would not for a moment state, as I have seen them take 
minnows when in captivity, but I do not believe that 
they are cannibals to the same extent even as fario, with- 
out taking the fontinalis into consideration.” It is more 
than likely that in this country the conditions suitable for 
the rainbow have not been properly studied when they 
have been transplanted from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
slope. I know that in my own case it took years to 
define what I now know to be a prejudice that I have 
against this fish. That they are a sporting fish there is 
not the least doubt, and that they have remained in some 
waters when planted and disappeared from others with- 
out apparent cause is probably the chief thing that can 
be urged against them, and that tends to prove that they 
are not always planted in waters fitted for them. It 
may be lack of proper food, or it may be that the tem- 
perature of the water is unsuitable, that causes failure, 
but whatever it may be, the fish is well worth experi- 
menting with to find waters in which it will remain 
and thrive. The rainbows were planted in streams flow- 
ing into a lake in northern New York during a series of 
years, and all disappeared before the end of the second 
year, and the planting ceased. Last year the rainbows 
were found in the lake itself, and such of them as were 
caught afforded fine sport, as nearly all were fish of 
about 6 pounds each, and this year (I mean 1899) the 
State planted a large number a fingerling rainbows in 
the lake. English writers say that the rainbow will 
always fail if put in cold water, either escaping or gradu- 
ally dying off, but that they do well in warm water 
where neither our native fontinalis nor the brown trout 
will thrive. The latter I accept, but I would wish for 
some evidence in regard to the former. Another thing: 
Mr. Walker states that the rainbow will grow to twice 


the size ofthe brown trout in the same length of time, 
that they. will rise to the fly better, and fight more.gamely. 
I am surprised at this last admission, but so it is writ- 
ten. 

The question of food for our fishes is the next great 
question to be solved in’ fish breeding, and first we wish 
to find just what our waters contain in the way of fish 
food, and then supply what may be lacking, to suppcri the 
fish planted in them. 

A. N. CHENEY. 


Massachusetts Fish Commission. 


THE Massachusetts Commissioners of Inland Fisheries 
and Game send us their thirty-fourth annual report, com- 
prising the work of the year 1899. In Massachusetts ,as 
elsewhere, the dams in the streams are found to be an 
obstacle to the preservation of the fisheries, and the report 
opens with the story of the fishway at Middleborough 
connecting the Nemasket River with the large pond above 
what is known as Sherman’s dam, and important as 
effecting the fisheries of Taunton River. It was necessary 
to put the matter into the hands of the Attorney-General 
before a suitable way could be here provided. 

Mill Pond in Yarmouth has been secured for the pur- 
pose of the cultivation of food fish, especially white perch, 
for distribution. While the season has been remarkable 
for its drought, it does not seem to have materially 
affected the trout streams. The catch has been good, and 
in many localities an increase has been reported. The 
open season for trout fishing should be shortened, and the 
taking of any trout less than 6 inches in length prohibited. 

Superintendent of Hatcheries John W. Delano reports 
that at the Sutton and Hadley hatcheries the work of 
trout and landlocked salmon breeding has been carried on 
with success. 

Many needed improvements have been made at the Sutton and 
Hadley hatcheries. Early in the spring the pond at Sutton was 
drawn down, thoroughly cleaned out, and all of the old fish dis- 
posed of. Some were liberated in the river below the hatchery, and 
about 100 of the largest were put into Lake Quinsigamond. We 
have also put into the same lake 225 two-year-old rainbow trout, 
grown at Sutton. Our fish were carefully selected, and 2,000 gf 
the best two to four years old were saved for breeding stock, whica 
have given us up to the present time 400,000 eggs, with prospects of 
about as many more. en ne were put in early in the season 
for growing young fish, and we have on hand about 16,000 land- 
locked salmon, brown and brook trout fingerlings. 

Owing to an excess of water during heavy rains and freshets at 
Hadley, it has been necessary to strengthen the upper dam and put 
in another sluiceway. Two new ponds have been built, and the 
spawning race has been carried further out into the pond. There 
have been put into the pond in the last two years about 3,500 
“yearling trout, and unless the percentage of loss is larger than 
usual, we should get. at least half a million of eggs. would 
recommend that another year pens be built for holding at least 
half of our breeding fish. While I am convinced that trout can 
be grown cheaper and larger in deep ponds than otherwise, there 


is an uncertainty about the condition and number that can onl 
be ascertained by drawing down the pond. On the other hand, 
where your fish are in _ they can be seen at all times, and if 
disease appears, or the fish disappear, it is noticed at once, and the 
evil can be remedied. 2 

The new hatchery built at Adams last — was finished in time 
to receive its allotment of 200,000 eggs. The spring supplying the 
house with water proved satisfactory in every respect, giving a 
large flow of even temperature, and free of sediment. One million 
eggs put on the trays at Winchester, Sutton, Hadley and Adams 
hatched with a onal loss, and the iry were distributed in April 
and May. A list of the distributions will be found in the Appendix. 


Respecting the much discussed carp, the report says, 
and we take it that this portion comes from the pen of 
Commissioner Collins: 

Soon after the introduction of carp into this country by 
the late Prof. Spencer F. Baird, then U. S. Commissioner 
of Fish and Fisheries, and before they were fairly estab- 
lished in their new home, there came a howl from one 
end of the country to the other, charging that they were 
worthless as food, and that they destroyed the spawn of 
other and more valuable fish. This came from people 
who were ignorant of the true chafacter of this fish, and 
who had forgotten, if they ever knew, that Isaac Walton 
had termed the carp “the queen of the rivers.” On the 
Great Lakes, where the fisheries were gradually growing 
less, the fishermen, true to their usual habit, laid the 
blame on the despised carp, instead of admitting that the 
decrease was due to overfishing. Some of the State Com- 
misions went so far as to recommend that steps should be 
taken to clear the waters of them—a proposition about as 
feasible as to propose to clear a ten-acre marsh of mos- 
quitoes, for carp, once introduced into waters of any con- 
siderable area, are there to stay. Ponds have been drawn 
down and apparently every carp removed, and in a few 
years they were found to be as plenty as ever. 

Prof. Baird was a man of great good sense, and took 
no decided action without first considering the result. He 
made himself familiar with the methods and results of 
carp culture in Europe, and of the millions of dollars there 
invested in this industry and the profit arising therefrom. 
We know from personal interview with him that he had no 
hesitation in introducing them into American waters. 
Years have gone by, and the good Professor has passed 
from this life, but his work lives after him. Fully satis- 
fied with the information obtained from him and others, 
we have always advocated the importance of carp culture 
as likely to yield more money value than the culture of 
any other variety of fish, and that the farmer who owns 
meadow land with a never-failing brook running through 
it oe make a carp pond which would yield him a good 
profit. 

Notwithstanding all the diverse criticisms, we believe 
that, as a means of increasing the native fish, it is desir- 
able to stock many of our waters with carp. In support of 
this conclusion, we quote the following tables and ex- 
tracts from the report of the Fish Commission of Illinois 
for 1808: 

Returns from twenty points on the Illinois River, probably not 
over seventy-five per cent. for this river, and representing only 
about two hundred miles frontage out of nearly or quite one 


thousand miles frontage of rivers productive of this great food 
product: 





1896. 
Carp, 3,678,000 essed, “et” ValitOiges 4. - «Fs iak- «<b isee> ve $99,059.50 
Other fish, 3,574,811 pounds, net value 108,527.72 
1897. 
Carp, 5,489,900 pounds, net value............. $164,699.75 
Other fish, 4,213,398 pounds, net value..................... 114,783.07 


_ Carp are accused of driving out all the game fish and destroy- 
ing t young _of all other fish. The best argument to refute that 
theory is a plain statement of the conditions that exist this season 
(1898) in the Illinois River. . are more plentiful than ever, 
— to immense size, and the increase in numbers wonderful, 
while there are more black bass and croppie than for many years 
before; and we can cite many instances in lakes along this river 
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: have been made; one in cular 
megregetnd Stic aaa . 4 unds, and yet that “athe bee fur- 
nis the best black bass fishing on the Illinois River. This in- 
stance is not an exception, but is repeated many times in greater 
or less degree along the whole length of the river. 

It is significant that a great part of this large amount of 
carp finds a market in Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston, selling here at from 18 to 25 cents a pound. It 
is safe to say that few rivers on,the Atlantic slope, from 
Labrador to the Gulf, produce a larger revenue. 

Owing to the lack of proper protection, the shad have 
been destroyed in our rivers so that there is not much of 
value left in them, In view of the results Obtained: in 
Illinois and elsewhere, the question of stocking our other- 
wise nearly barren rivers with carp is one demanding 
serious attention and consideration. By doing this. it is 
probable that the commercial or food-yielding possibilities 
of certain of our streams may be greatly enhanced, while 
a secondary benefit will be derived, namely, the young of 
the carp will furnish an abundant supply of food to any 
game fish that may be in the waters, and to that extent 
make it possible for them to maintain their abundance, 
and even to increase, as similar species have done else- 
where. 

The Commission consists of Joseph W. Collins, Presi- 
dent; Edward A. Brackwell, Secretary, and Elisha D. 
Buffington, with J. W. Delano, Superintendent of 
Hatcheries. 


The Massachusetts Association. 


Boston, Jan. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts Fish and Game 
Protective Association was held at the Copley Square 
Hotel, Wednesday evening, 10th inst. There was a good 
attendance, including such well-known friends of fish and 
game protection as ex-President Benj. C. Clark, ex-Presi- 
dent Horace T. Rockwell, John N. Roberts, Charles G. 
Gibson, ex-Senator Robert S. Gray, Ivers W. Adams, Dr. 
John T. Stetson, Charles Stewart, Warren Hapgood, Ed- 
ward E, Small, Dr, George H. Payne, Loring Crocker, 
Dr. E, W. Brannigan, W. B. Hasting, W. C. Prescott, A. 
B. F. Kinney, of Worcester; Edward I. Brown, W. S. 
Hinman, A. C. Risteen, Thomas H. Hall, Richard V. 
Joyce, W. H. Plinney, of Lynn, and others. bs 

After a social half-hour dinner was served, President 
George W. Wiggin in the chair, with Capt. Collins, the 
new chairman of the State Fish and Game Commission, 
and George H. Palmer, of New Bedford, as the special 
guests. 


Mr. H. H. Kimball, secretary and treasurer, presented ~ 


his annual report, showing the finances in good condition. 
By vote of the Association early in the season the invested 
funds had been drawn upon to pay $250 for the purchase 
and distribution of fifty dozen quail, and $700 had been 
expended for the printing and distribution of a cloth 
printed poster giving information when fish and game 
may and may not be taken, and the penalties for violations 
of the law. These have been placed in all the post- 
offices of the State, by special permission of the de- 
partment. Copies have also been placed in all the stations 
of the New York & New Haven Railroad system, which 
takes in a large section of the State. It was an excellent 
idea,.and will do much to educate the people as to what 
the game and fish laws really are. The fund committee 
reported the sum of $2,173.16 invested in various banks 
Jan. 10, 1900. Mr. William R. Randall was elected a 
life member, and Mr. Charles A. Dillon a regular member 
of the Association. Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year as follows: President, Hon. George W. Wiggin, of 
Franklia; Vice-Presidents, Benjamin C. Clark, Robert S. 
Gray, W. S. Hinman, Dr. J. T. Stetson, James R. Reed, 
Dr. Heber Bishop, Horace T. Rockwell, Arthur W. 
Robinson, Edward J. Brown, Dr. B. V. Howe, Henry F. 
Colburn, A. B. F. Kinney, President Worcester County 
Game Protective Association; H. A. Estabrook, President 
Fitchburg Rifle and Gun Club; C. H. Moulton, President 
Quacumquasit Fish and Game Club; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Henry H. Kimball; Librarian. Dr. E. : 
Branigan; Executive Committee, John N. Roberts, Rollin 
Jones, Charles Stewart. Charles.M. Bryant, Dr. George H. 
Payne, Wm. B. Smart, Charles G. Gibson, Loring Crocker, 
Dr, A. R. Brown, Edward E. Small, A. C. Risteen and 
George Loring ; Membership Committee, Thomas H. Hall, 
Waldron B. Hastings and Richard V. Joyce; Fund Com- 
mittee, W. C. Prescott, George O. Sears and Charles C. 
Williams. 

Mr. Kinney, of Worcester, referred to the recent con- 
ference in regard to the better protection of game birds, 
and said that work was being done on the lines laid 
down at that meeting. Action must be taken, and that 
speedily, and he offered a resolution calling upon our 
Senators and Representatives to the Legislature now in 
session to enact such laws as would stop the wholesale 
destruction that had prevailed in past years. This was 
adopted and the meeting was adjourned. 


Wa. B. Smart. 
Protective League of Salt-Water Fishermen. 


New York, Jan. 10—Editor Forest and Stream: Our 
meetings are held every third Monday in each month, at 
106 West Thirty-first street, at 8 P. M. 

The.reel of petitions will be delivered to our Legislature 
Committee, who, in turn, will present it at Albany this 
session. There are over 10,000 names signed to it, which 
make it one continuous length of 350 feet, put on muslin 
and rolled up on a reel. It is the duty of each and every 
fisherman to see, or write to his Assemblyman, and urge 
him to do all in his power to help pass our just bill when 
it is presented. New applicants for membership always 


welcome. BIEDEN P 
E. Firepner, Rec. Sec’y. rege 








“Forest and Stream” Calendars. 


_ THere are four of them. They measure about 3-x 6 
inches, and are convenient to hang over a desk. We shall 
be glad to send one of them to any address on request. 


The Forsst awp Steeau is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
‘erreenondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
west '~ Monday and as much eatlier as practicable. 


That Broadway Trout. 


I READ with miuch interest Piseco’s story of.“Catching a 
Trout on Broadway,” not that I am an angler, as I 
never caught a trout in my life, and I am almost ashamed 
to acknowledge it; but I am proud to say, that I know 
Piseco robatly within a decade after he caught that 
trout. To be correct we will say it was as long ago as 
1854, after he had made his first voyage around the world. 
I little wonder that a man who has passed nearly half a 
century on a war ship, should compare the present high- 
way, i. e., the Hudson River & New York Central Rail- 
road, from New York to Little Falls, to Broadway, as it 
would take his present sea legs nearly as.long to walk 
from the Battery to the upper end of Broadway as does 
the Empire State Express to go from the Grand Central 
Station to Little Falls. : 

My acquaintance. with Piseco was of short duration, 
but, like his catching his “trout on Broadway,” never to 
be forgotten, and I doubt that he will remember me, 
should he see these lines. I also knew all the old anglers 
mentioned by him, especially. Bill Skinner, his particular 
friend, who took him piking, and for whom I cast my first 
vote when he was a candidate for village president— 
although he was a Republican and I was a Democrat, and 
it all happened this way: When I was about to hand in 
my ballot, a tall, dark man stepped up and challenged 
me. I asked who he was, and was told “Joe . Boyer, 
democratic candidate for president. He knew that Mr. 
Helmer, in whose employ I was, was a Republican, and 
supposed that I was also, and as I had resided there only 
long enough to be a voter, Boyer challenged my vote. I 
crossed off his name and wrote William Skinner over it. 
I do not remember the result of the election, but I learned 
afterward that I voted for the best man, and since then I 
have always tried to do so in local affairs. 

After election I joined a fire company, and the first fire I 
attended was of the barn of Piseco’s father (Judge Beards- 
lee). Incidentally, I might also mention that it was the 
last time “I run’d wid de old machine,” as Mose would 
say. 
Piseco does not mention the boys of about our own 
age, for instance, Watts, Loomis, Al Burch, Ike Rich- 


. mond, Charlie Petric and Omrie Robinson, and he has also 


omitted one of the most congenial and best known of the 
older ones, Capt. Tom Scott. 7 
The last time I saw Piseco was in Utica, later in the 
fifties, but I have watched him from Cadet to Rear- 
Admiral Lester A. Beardslee. J. Lester Davison. 
Lockport, N Y., Jan. 12. 


Cayuga Association. 


A NUMBER of persons in the central part of the State of 
New York, who are interested in fish and game, have 
organized a society known as the Fish and Game Associa- 
tion of the Cayuga Lake Basin. The sole purpose. of 
the Association is to make fish and game. more abundant 
in the region named. The chief feature of.this work will 
be to establish favorable natural conditions, aid spon- 
taneous development, and attempt proper propagation 
rather than depend solely upon the effects of legal protec- 
tion. This effort and the methods to be pursued are in 


part the results of the professional scientific investigations - 


in this region, by Professor Surface. Chairman of the 
Biological Committee of the New York State Fish, Game 
and Forest League. The headquarters of the newly 
organized association are at Ithaca, and the officers are: 
Hon. Bradford Almy, Surrogate Judge, President; Mr. 
L, C. Perry, Secretary, and Hon. Le Roy Van Kirk, 
County Clerk, as Treasurer. 


At the meeting held in Judge Almy’s office last week, . 


considerable interest was manifested in the proceedings, 
and considerable business of importance was transacted. 
The organization decided to launch an effort to have:fish- 
ways constructed in all dams between Cayuga Lake and 
Lake Ontario.. It is thought that the result can best be 
accomplished by special legislative appropriation by having 
the State Fish Commission handle the matter. 

It was also decided that the influence of the Association 
should be (1) in favor of a law prohibiting the sale of 
game birds, including ruffed grouse (commonly known 
as partridge here), quail and woodcock, as advocated in 
Forest AND STREAM. (2). That it would be. advisable to 
secure the appointment of a game warden for each county. 
(3) That it is best to lend aid in executing the laws as 
they now exist, but to endeavor to obtain legislation modi- 
fying laws that are found to be undesirable or ineffective, 
repealing some, and enacting others. (4) To effect the 
introduction and winter protection and feeding of the 
English and Chinese pheasants, which are already known 
to breed out of captivity in this region. A committee on 
legislation was appointed, consisting of H. A. Surface, 
Judge Almy and E. H. Bostwick, whose duty it will be to 
make an effort to obtain such legislation as may be deemed 
- not only for this region, but for the whole 

tate. : 

The Association decided to elect a limited number of 
honorary members in each town in the county and in the 
lake basin in order that they may aid in enforcing the 
laws and in transplanting and looking after introduced 
game and fish. The Association is to have a fish dinner 


on the second Tuesday in June and a game dinner on the © 


third Thursday in October. 

The annual meeting will be held on the first Monday in 
November, and regular meetings on the first. Monday 
evening of each month in Judge Almy’s office. The prin- 
cipal topic for discussion next month will be “What can 
be done to make game birds. and other game than fish. 
more abundant in this region,” and “The introduction of 
English and Chinese pheasants.” 

As this enthusiastic society is composed mostly of busi- 
ness men who are in earnest, and has the sympathy and 
support of a large community, it is evident that some- 
thing will soon be accomplished in a portion of the State 
of New York where the interests of fish and game have 
apparently been declining during several years. 


Pickerel Fishing. 


Pickerel fishing through the ice is a popular sport, and 
it is plain thet if there were more good pickerel waters 





within twenty of thirty miles of Boston, they would be 
thoroughly patronized. Scarcely a day passes but what 
those most familiar with the sport and its bilities are 
asked where to go by those to whom the chances for 
pickerel are still much ofa problem. One hates to give 
advice, because the sport is really uncertain, a good deal 
depending on the weather, as well as the waters fished. 
Early last week Mr. C. A. Eldridge and Mr. H. T. 
Bumstead, after several days planning, set out for a 
couple of days’ fishing on some ponds in ‘Worcester 
county. They were willing to stay two days, even, ‘if 
fishing was good enough. They tried the pond one day, an 
exceedingly cold one. The next took the train for Boston. 
Now they complain of the fingers nearly frost bitten, cold 
feet and other discomforts they endured. Worst of all. 
they caught only one little pickerel. Northwest wind 
blowing a gale, with the mercury down to zero, hurts any 
new beginner in pickerel ice fishing. There chances are 
good for ice, but poor for pickerel. A Boston salesman 
is just in from a Maine business trip. Stopping at 
Farmington over night, he was invited to go on a fishing 
trip the next day. - The temptation was great. His 
friends rigged him out with lumberman’s long stockings 
and rubbers, over two pairs of his regular stockings. Ex- 
tra drawers and a fur-lined jacket completed his outfit. 
The next morning he got into the team with the other 
fishermen. A drive of ten or twelve miles to a pond in a 
neighboring town was simply a pleasure excursion. The 
day was a cold one, but they had a good fire on the 
ice, with lean-tos of boughs to break the wind. They 
found plenty of holes ready cut, which they concluded to 
use. While the law in Maine allows of but five lines 
to the fisherman, some extra ones are really used, and if 
anybody is seen approaching that will be likely to “blow,” 
the extra tip-ups are taken up or knocked over, so as not 
to excite suspicion. Our drummer friend had a fine time 
and brought home ten handsome pickerel. There was no 
snow on the pond, and some boys skating offered to take 
charge of “some extra lines,” and “not care for the 
pickerel.” PECIAL. 


The Perfection of Salmon Fishing. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of the 2d inst. a correspondent, writ- 
ing from San Francisco, Cal., under date of Nov. 17, states 
that a fresh-run steelhead (Salmo gairdneri) is a more 
sporting fish than the Atlantic salmon (Salmo salar). 
Now as an old salmon fisher—for my experience, though 
limited, extends over some thirty years’ time, and to both 
sides of the Atlantic—I should like to ask your corre- 
spondent, Steelhead, whether his opinion is based upon 
actual experience or upon theory. 

The perfection of salmon fishing is on rather small 
rivers that can be fished from the bank or by wading. 
rivers that are swift running with well-defined pools and 
rapids running through them, so that with a longish cast, 
say 20 to 30 odd yards, the water may be fished diagonally 
down stream. When it becomes necessary to use boat or 
canoe; half: the fun is ‘lost. Now is the steelhead found 
in such rivers? 

Again, in an average salmon river the fish run up to 
20 odd pounds, and most of those taken are between 10 
and 20 pounds, when fishing early in the season. The 
Atlantic salmon grows to over 50 pounds; indeed, fish ex- 
ceeding that weight are yearly taken on the fly in Scotland. 
It is, however, the average size that is the best criterion; 
putting this as low as 12 pounds for Salmo salar, one 


+ would judge the average size of Salmo gairdneri to be un- 


der 10 pounds, as I understand they do not usually ex- 
ceed 20 pounds. Of course, fresh run salmonide aver- 
aging say 6 pounds as active as Salmo salar and free 
risers, would be grand fish; but they would not equal real 
salmon. On the other hand, if they average well over 
10 pounds, are equally active and freer risers, then cer- 


- tainly they would in my opinion be a more sporting fish. 


It would be interesting to know whether the steelhead 
takes the fly on the surface or under water, as is usually 
but not always the case with the Atlantic salmon. If free 
surface feedcrs, they could probably be taken after the 
style of chalk stream trout with floating vaselined line 
and dry flies, in such pools as might be favorable for such 
fishing, i. e., glassy pools without broken water. 


VIATOR. 
Paris, France, Dec. 20. 


Che Fennel. 


Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 
Feb. 5.—Greenville, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s fourth 
annual trials. T. H. Spencer, we ‘ 
Nov, 18—Newton, N. C.—Eastern Field Trial Club’s twenty. 
second annual field triais. S. C. Bradley, Sec'y, Greenfield Hill, 
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Tinker Bill. 

Mr. Lepyarp BILL, of Paxton, Mass., writes: 

“IT inclose herewith a sketch of probably the most re- 
markable fox hound ever known in this country. This 
sketch appeared in 1893, but had such a local circulation 
that few have known of this famous hound. I should 
like to see it reappear in your widely circulated journal. 
It will prove of interest to thousands of your readers.” 

It gives us much pleasure to extend the name and 
fame of Tinker Bill. The sketch originally appeared in 
the Springfield Republican. Tinker Bill was killed by 
an electric car in 1893. 


To the few who follow it there is no sport like fox 
hunting. The man who has tramped after the baying 
hounds on a crisp October day, and finally captured 
the brush which eluded him for long hours in a 
most exasperating fashion, learns the delight of hard- 
earned success. ¢ sport is beset with such hardships 


that only the plucky man follows it, and when he once 
succeeds he pursues -it_in a most inveterate fashion. 
occasionally 


Shoot partridges or 


There are many who 
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‘rabbits, but the man who has the courage and en- 
durance to tramp over the Chester or Washington: hills 
after a fox all day, hungry and footsore, but uncom- 
plaining, has been mastered by the charms of a pastime 
that is taken up only at rare intervals. The good 
fox hunter scours the woods for weeks, and he generally 
has dogs trained especially to follow his favorite game. 
In spite of the increase of hunters and guns, foxes seem 
as plentiful as ever in western Massachusetts, and the 
sport is followed with enthusiasm on the very outskirts 
of busy villages. Westfield is the center of a famous 
fox club, but the men who gather for the annual hunt 
are many of them inexperienced and join in the chase 
partly because there is a good crowd and a good dinner 
will follow. 

The expert fox hunter does not take a brass band 
and town meeting along. He seldom selects more than 
one companion, and will not tolerate more than two 
dogs. If these animals are well trained and the proper 
locality is selected, they are sure to start up a trail, and 
then comes the battle between the proverbial cunning 
of the fox and the resources of the skilled hunter. Usu- 
ally the fox moves in circles, perhaps around one hill 
and then another; but he does not follow fixed rules. 
For several hunts the game may cross from.one moun- 
tain to another directly over the intervening knoll, but 
the next fox may break all precedent and skirt around 
the edge, so the hunter who has lain in wait on top watch- 
ing for the hard-pressed victim has to wait another hour 
until the baying grows louder and the agile fellow springs 
nimbly back, giving a chance for a shot. But this is only 
one of many plans the fox has to elude a hunter. Some- 
times he darts into a flock of sheep, and the frightened 
animals stampede, carrying the disturber along so far 





TIN KER BILL, 


that every trace of the scent is lost for the dog, and 
the fox finds a chance to slip out unobserved. Another 
plan is to skip along a fence, and the average dog will 
be utterly baffled. 

Much depends on the dog, who must have pluck and 
perseveranfice, as well as intelligence and careful training 
to successfully follow a fox to the death. The well-bred 
fox hound will not be turned aside by the most tantalizing 
rabbit. He will not drop one fox because he finds another 
fatter and fairer one, but will stick to the heels of the 
first brush scented until the fatal shot is fired or until 
the exhausted master calls him off at night. No com- 
mon dog will do for the fox hunter. The animal must 
know just where the foxes are and be able to match 
cunning with a shrewdness that can adapt itself to unex- 
pected exigencies. The well-bred fox hound will not 
start away until the master is ready, he will not strike a 
false trail, and above all, he will bay constantly when in 
pursuit, a deep musical sound that stirs the blood in the 
sportsman and makes his nerves tingle as the volume 
increases with each note, indicating approaching game 
and a chance to shoot. The hunter will then study the 
locality and must know by instinct just the clump or log 
by which the hard-pressed fox will pass, and conceal 
himself near it. Louder and louder grows the baying, 
until there is a rustle, and a ball of fur bounds past. 
Then if you have an attack of. “buck fever” and your 
arm is paralyzed until the fox gets by, the chances are 
that the dog will never give you another chance. He 
concludes you do not mean business, and docs ne* pro- 
pose to run another hour for your amusement. Instead 
oS rane the scent, he will probably slink off humili- 
ated. 

Among the successful fox hunters in Springfield are 
H. F. Downing, Charles Bill, F. D. Foot, W. W. Col- 
burn and O. W. Niles. Rev. Dr. L. L. Potter was an 
enthusiast over this sport when he lived in Springfield, 
and no doubt gained inspiration for many a sermon 
while roaming over the hills and listening to the hounds. 
Rev. John Cuckson also shouldered a gun for this 
recreation occasionally. Becket has been a favorite ren- 
dezvous for the hunters, and on the register of the 
Claflin. House are recorded the names of many of the 
jolly party. Invariably with the signatures of the hunt- 
ers appears the name of “Judge Tinker,” but the “Judge” 
has slain his last fox. While known to the landlord and 
other admirers as Judge, from his gravity and wise look, 
to the ey sportsman Tinker was known as Tinker 
Bill, the best fox hound in the wide region. He hunted 
for eleven years, but finally met death under a Liberty 
street electric car. Few dogs could excite such deep 
and widespread grief by their departure, and Tinker 
Bill was honored with an epitaph in verse. Tinker was 
owned by Charles Bill; who is an expert fox hunter, 
and in a singularly successful career the dog drove at 
least 200 foxes to their death. The dog was trained 
personally by Mr. Bill, and he possessed all the equip- 


\ 
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ment and accomplishments that one could wish for hunt- 
ing. His body was black, his head and loping ears tan, 
and the tail that expressed emotions of pleasure or un- 
happiness so unmistakably,. was also tan color... Tinker 
had a dignity that attracted attention everywhere. He 
had eyes that seemed almost human, and an unusually 
well-filled brain. He knew all the tricks of fox hunting, 
and with the first frosts he would grow excited and 
eager for the chase. He was usually obedient, but 
during the autumn days his fox fever would lead him 
to the depot in the hope of meeting some sportsman on 
his way to the western hills. Francis D, Foot met 
him when waiting this way at the station one day. 
Tinker bounded on the train and took a seat, certain that 
a hunt was planned. But Mr. Foot shook his head and 
said, ‘No, Tinker; your master is not here, and we are 
net going hunting.” The dog understood at once, and 
promptly left the train. ; 

Perhaps the most remarkable case of intelligence at- 
tributed to Tinker was the fact that he undcrstood what 
the word “dead” meant. Often when a fox had been 
particularly exasperating in the chase Mr. Bill would 
allow Tinker to take some satisfaction in shaking the 
captured creature, regardless of the danger of injuring 
the pelt. But when his master said, “The fox is dead, 
Tinker,” the dog invariably stopped his sport. Tinker 
hail as a companion a collie dog named Prince, whom he 
ofter wore out in a chase. During Tinker’s absence at 
Groton, Conn., Prince died, and when Mr. Bill brought 
the fox hound back to this city he wondered if the loss 
cf the companion would be understood. He first asked, 
“Tinker, where is Prince?” and the dog hanted the 
premises for his old comrade without success. Then 
he said, “You won’t see Prince again; he is dead,” and 
Tinker seemed to grasp the meaning at once, for he crept 
off to the barn, and lying down, refused to be comforted 
for hours. 

Once, when Tinker thought it was time to begin fox 
hunting again, he started from Groton to Springfield, and 
stopred at Norwich, where he knew Mr. Bitl’s brother 
lived. The crowded streets puzzled him, and to find 
Mr. Fill the dog started out in a most intelligent way. 
He krew the letter carriers’ uniform, and had. watched 
the pust office employes bring the mail. So he followed 
the first letter carrier he met, hoping each stop would 
bring him to Mr. Bill. But the carrier was on a differ- 
ent revte, and this plan failed. Then he found a night 
patrolman, and after he had followed him a time the 
officer guessed what was wanted, and helped the dog 
to his master’s brother. Tinker knew a tame fox from a 
wild one, a distinction: other hunting dogs can make. 
Mr. Bill had several tame foxes which had the trouble- 
some habit of running away. Invariably Tinker was 
started on the trail, and would not only run them down, 
but would hold them down carefully with his paws until 
Mr. Bill could take the animal without being bitten. 
'inker had endurance that was remarkable, and had the 
record of running many a companion hound lame, whil 
le turned up fresh for a third or fourth day’s hunt 
Chapters of stories could be told of him, and he will 
he the Subject-of reminiscence for groups of fox hunters 
in’ years to come. 

. 


Judge Kelly on Dogs. , 


Jack, the big black Newfoundland dog, for years the 
constant companion of Judge William Louis Kelly, of the 
district court, figures prominently in a decision rendered 
yesterday by Judge Kelly. ‘Jack and the Judge loved eacl: 
other. For many years Jack was almost daily at the 
court house, stretched out on his favorite rug in the 
judge’s chambers, or curled up under the bench in the 
court room when the Judge was holding court. Jack died 
not long ago, and so when Judge Kelly came to decide a 
dog case, it is little wonder that Jack’s shaggy head and 
big pleading eyes came between the Judge and law books. 

George P. Smith’s Great Dane, Maud S., was killed by 
a street car Sept. 3 at Grand and Lexington avenues. Mr. 
Smith sued the street car company for $250 damages, and 
received a verdict for $50, which the street car company 
seeks to have set aside. Judge Kelly refuses to set it aside, 
and he refuses a new trial. It is in the memorandum 
accompanying this order that he proves himself a cham- 
pion of dogs: 


Tag.Makes no Difference. 


One of the points made by the street car company in 
defense of the suit was that the dog was not licensed and 
did not wear a collar or a muzzle, as the law requires. 
The judge holds that the street car company is not 
charged with the police duty of the-city, nor can its em- 
ployes constitute themselves high executioners of animals, 
four-footed or otherwise. 

The Judge was cited to a case in the United States 
Supreme Court, in which the dog law of the country is 
collected, but he holds that it does not apply to this case, 
as it is based on a statute different from the Minnesota 
statute. Continuing, the Judge says: 

“At the risk of going out of the record I am impelled 
to notice that the learned court, when discussing the dog 
generally, has fallen into an error much too common. It 
says: ‘Although dogs are ordinarily harmless, they pre- 
serve some of their hereditary wolfish instincts.” The dog 
—man’s first, last, truest and most unselfish friend—is no 
more descended from the wolf than is man from the 
monkey. It is a distinct species, of which the shepherd’s 
dog is probably the primitive stock. Aside from the 
testimony -of the naturalist, there is another proof. There 
never was and never will be a dog evolved from a domesti- 
cated wolf. Vicious and abandoned dogs may become wild 
and wolfish—so may vicious and abandoned men. 

“While the memory of Jack—my silken-haired, gentle- 
eyed, trusted friend and companion for over ten years— 
keeps green, I must defend his lineage from an error, even 
though obiter dictum of the highest court in the land.”— 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, Jan. 11. ff 








Sold his Beagles. 
Apres, Va., Jan. 10.—The little ad I put in Forest awp Streau 
brought me letters from all over the United States, and I of course 
will come again when I have any more beagles to sell. ~ 


Naat Reaping. 


\ ‘te United: States Field Trial Club’s annual trials will be 
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Death of Dan’s Lady. 


Muncig, Ind., Jan. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The English setter Dan’s.Lady is dead—died Dec. 10, 
1899. She was the peer of her sex—a winner in five field 
trials, and more recently noted as being the dam of the 
successful field trial winners, Dave Earl, Albert Lang, 
Lady’s Count, Count Danstone, Lady’s Count Gladstone 
and Uncle B. Dan’s Lady was a high class individual, and 
in the course of her field trial career, during which she 
started in five races, she was placed over the greatest cam- 
paigners of her time, among them champion Count Glad- 
stone IV.,. Allene, Betty S., Eugene T., Gleam’s Sport, 
Gleam’s Pink, Minnie T., Topsy’s Rod and Lillian 
Russell. 

She was bred by Blue Ridge Kennel, bought as a puppy 
by Theo. Goodman, Terre Haute, Ind., and completed her 
field trial career while owned by Mr. Goodman. 

She was bought in April, 1896, by myself, and since 
that time, being bred to Count Gladstone IV., has pro- 
duced Lady’s Count, Count Danstone and Lady’s Count 
Gladstone. She was in whelp to Harwick at time I 
bought her, and from that litter came Uncle B., Dave 
Earl and Albert Lang, being of the litter sired by Count 
Gladstone IV., prior to my purchase of Lady from Mr. 
Goodman. , 

Dan’s Lady, whelped May 14, 1891, was sired by Dan 
Gladstone (champion Gladstone—champion Sue), out of 
Lily Burgess (champion Gath’s Mark—Esther), her 
breeding being remarkable in that her sire, dam and all 
four of her grandparents were field trial winners—she 
being indeed a member of the royal family. 

G. G. WILLIAMSON. 


Cross Bills in New York City. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

On Sunday, Jan. 14, I saw, as I happened to glance up 
from my work, three or four birds fly into the branches 
of a hemlock tree not far from my window. At first I 
took them to be English sparrows, but as my eye hap- 
pened to rest on them for an instant after they had 
alighted, I saw them bend their heads in working at the 
ends of the twigs in a manner that showed they were 
not sparrows, but crossbills. 

It is many years since I have seen these birds within 
the city limits, which I believe they visit only at long 
intervals, and procuring a glass I began to watch them, 
and kept this up so long as they remained in the tree. 
Both species were represented, and all ages and sexes, in 
the seventy-five to one hundred birds that were feeding on 
the hemlock cones. At one time I saw three especially 
handsome and full-plumaged males of L. leucoptera, and 
two of L. curvirostra minor, in like dress. Females and 
young of both species were very numerous. 

It will be remembered that Sunday opened bright and 

inshiny, and that it began to snow heavily about noon, 

ie snow changing to fog and rain during the afternoon. 
fhe hour at which the crossbills were seen was between 
3 and 4 P. M., and the place was on 157th street, west of 
Broadway, Manhattan, New York City. G 





United States Field Trials. 


|_ Trenton, Tenn., Jan. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
sOwing to the prevalence of smallpox at West Point, Miss., 


un at Grand Junction, Tenn. 
| W. B. Starrorp, Sec’y-Treas. 








Canoeing. 





American Canoe Association, 1899-1900, 


Commodore, W. G. MacKendrick, 200 Eastern avenue, Toronto, 


ns 
Secretary-Treasurer, Herbert Begg, 24 King street, Toronto, C 
Librarian, W. P. Stephens, Thirty-second’ strest aad avenue a 


Bayonne, N. J 
Division Officers, 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., H. C. Allen, Trenton, N. J. 
Rear-Com., Lewis H. May, New York. 
Purser, Arthur H. Wood, Trenton, N. J. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 

Vice-Com., John S. Wright, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rear-Com., Jesse J. Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. 

Purser, C. Fred Wolters, 14 East Main street, Rochester, N. Y. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 

Vice-Com., Frank A. Smith, Worcester, Mass. 

Rear-Com., Louis A. Hall, Boston, Mass. 

Purser, Frederick Coulson, 405 Main street, Worcester, Mass. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., I. McD. Mowatt, Kingston, Ont., Can. 
Rear-Com,, E. C, Woolsey, Ottawa, Ont., Can. 


Purser, J. E. Cunningham, Kingston, Ont., Can. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 

Vice-Com., C, Jupp, Detroit, Mich. 

Rear-Com., Huntington. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Purser, Fred T. Barcroft, 408 Ferguson Building, Detroit, Miciv. 

Regatta Committee: R. Easton Burns Kingston, Ont., Cau 
chairman; Herbert Begg, Toronto; D. B. Goodsell, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Meet. of 1990, Muskoka Lake, Aug. 3-17. 
Official organ, Forest ann Stream. 


Wm. 
F. 





Fixtures, 


: March, 
10. Meeting of Canoeists at Sportsmen’s Show, New York. 


: May. 
26-31. Atlantic Division meet, Park Island. 


August. 
$17. A. C. A. meet, Muskoka. a 





A. C. A. Membership 


Apptication for membership may be made to the 
division in which the applicant resides on blanks furnished |} 
pura the applicant becoming a member provided no obiec!} » 

made within fourteen days after his name has been offici>’. 


—— is the Vousse AND STReaM. . ike 
tlantie Division.—Henry Esch ., Brooklyn; J. ett, 
Trenton, N. J.; Harry E. Davis, Sie phia, vei J i. 


urser of the 
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Pachting. 


TT . 


Tue present month is the occasion of the annual elec- 
tions of the majority of yacht clubs throughout the coun- 
try. The many reports which come to us, some of which 
are summarized this week, are nearly all marked on 
favorable statements as to membership and financial condi- 
tion; the clubs as a rule being out of debt and in easy 
circumstances, or carrying safely a moderate amount of 
debt incurred in making improvements in property. The 
sport is evidently in a prosperous condition in many 
ways, whatever may be the case as to building and racing. 





Tue latest and most reliable report of the doings of 
Sir Thomas Lipton states that he was recently in con- 
ference with Mr. Will Fife, Jr., concerning a new yacht, 
but that nothing will be done toward another challenge, 


even for 1901, during the continuance of the war in 
South Africa. 


A Rig for Housing Small Yachts. 


One of the notable features of modern yachting is the 
very large fleet of small sailing craft, in size entitled to 
the name of “boat,” but in quality of design and construc- 
tion and in manner of rigging well entitled to the more 
pretentious title of “yacht.” While some of these are 
so small and light that as a matter of course they are 
housed like canoes and rowboats when not in use, and 
many are of such size and so rigged that of necessity 
they are kept afloat at moorings, a great many are very 
close to the dividing line at which it is a question as to 
which method is the more advisable. Where there is a 
sheltered anchorage and a janitor is kept, and where the 
boats are used every day or so, there are advantages in 
keeping them afloat; but where, as is frequently the case, 
the boats are used mostly for “week-end” work and must 
lie idle much of the time, with no one to keep them 
free of water and to air and dry the sails, the advantages 
are largely on the side of housing. To do this successfully 
it is necessary that the rig shall be simple, both in its 
general plan and in its mechanical details, and that some 
convenient method of hoisting and transporting shall be 
provided. . ; : 

The method here described was devised to meet just 
such conditions as above outlined, by Mr. Henry Burden, 
2d, of Cazenovia, N. Y. The yacht is one of the many 
built by the Spalding St. Lawrence Boat Company from 
the La Gloria design by Mr. W. P. Stephens, first pub- 
lished in the Forest AND STREAM of, Oct. 27, 1802, 
being the larger size, 18ft. l.w.1., 23ft. 6in. over all and 
sft. beam. She was built in 1895, and has been in con- 
stant use ever since. Concerning the boat herself, Mr. 
Burden writes: “La Gloria is a most successful piece of 
designing, and an excellent boat for our uses here, inland, 
fresh-water lake, surrounded by hills, where the winds are 
shifting and puffy. Having been through the whole 
gamut of lug sails, leg-o’-mutton sails, sliding gunter rigs, 
etc., I have come back to the old ‘boom and gaff,’ and I 
may say that I will never again waste time and money on 
anything else. The present sail plan, put on in 1898, 
works perfectly in light airs, and in a squally and puffy 
blow; with full sail she is so balanced as to carry a dis- 
tinct but not too strong weather helm, and she seems to 
balance just as well under reefed mainsail. I have found 
it desirable to add two pieces of lead ballast, each 4glbs., 
fitted with handles and stowed just forward of the mast, 
being moulded to fit on each side of the keel. These 1 
take out before hoisting the boat.” : 

The boat was originally rigged as a yawl, with 292 sq. 
ft. of sail, being used for general sailing with a crew of 
two, or sometimes single-handed, and for racing with a 
mixed fleet of small yachts of various types, no ballast 
being carried. After a time the rig was changed to the 
English gunter or so-called lug, with but mainsail and 
jib. In the sail plan now used, with gaff, the area has 
been reduced to 252 sq. ft., as being quite enough for 
single-hand work with the amount of ballast noted. In 
the races the weather is apt to change suddenly from 
hard puffs to very light winds, or the reverse, so that it is 
not desirable to carry much fixed ballast and at the same 





time no more than two are desirable as crew. The 
dimensions of the rig are: 
Mast— 
acme abent OFT. Woot 5 oo cists ones cccce 4ft. 8in 
Rhett tp peed 5 oes os ons e'beke ont 17ft. 
Bowsprit beyond stem at L.W.L.............. ft. 3in 
DS Cte lel ainind «nad chee ebb abst © sae 18ft. 
i ink eEess ohn ck hss te sabe oe sar ans roft. 
DMEM 1. st. susce es beat = amamadl cAtslt 2ifo nuk 6 ie 12ft. 
OMAR: 55586 SEAS S -RWES pe vain vENOc osaneceee 207 sq. ft 
MD Taina ds sips oak SRGR Abe MURS be hBAEES oo on on8 45 sq. ft. 
.) ee hee ee ee yy eee 252 sq. ft 


The mast, which is hollow, is easily unshipped by one 
man. The standing rigging is all fitted with short 
pendants from the hounds and legs hooking in. In 
housing the boat she is run alongside the house, the piazza 
of which overhangs the slip. The jib is taken in, the 
mainsail is lowered and the boom and gaff detached rfom 
the mast and laid on deck, the halyards being detached 
from the gaff and left on the mast. The shrouds are cast 
off at the foot and then from the piazza the rigging is un- 
hooked from the short pendants at the masthead, after 
which the mast may be lifted out by one man and laid on 
deck beside the boom, ready for hoisting. Where a piazza 
is not available, the pendants may be longer, reaching to 
within 6ft. of the deck. 

The hoisting apparatus consists of a railway made of a 
sin. I beam running the length of the house and out over 
the water, with a Yale & Towne trolley and a Harrin 
differential pulley, the whole rig being fitted for a weight 
of 2,000lbs. From the hoisting chain is hung a beam of 
beech, 10ft. gin. long, 3in. thick, Sin. deep at the middle, 
and gin at the ends. The lifting rods, which with the 
hooks are of in. round iron, galvanized, are fastened to 
blocks of red oak bolted to the keel with lagscrews, as 
shown. The center of gravity of the hull is exactly at 
the center of over all length. 


With this rig the boat can be launched from the boat 
house floor, the mast stepped and the sails hoisted, ready 
for sailing, in from 25 to 30 minutes by one man alone; 
and she can be dismantled and housed in fifteen minutes ; 
the work being done much more quickly with a hand to 
help. When thus housed the boat is always clean ,and 
dry, seldom requiring revarnishing and painting, and the 
sails are kept in perfect condition. 

The whole plan is excellently adapted for a one-design 
fleet in an exposed location where no good mooring 
ground is available ; the trolley system being so modified as 
to permit a boat to be’carried to any part of the house. 
The hoisting apparatus as here shown is quite powerful 
enough for a much larger boat, or for a fin-keel craft, with 
the fin in a trunk, as fitted in some of the La Gloria and 
Scarecrow boats. In the latter case a shackle could be 
fitted under the center of the lifting beam by which it 
could be. fastened to the upper edge of the fin, the lifting 
rods being replaced by chains of greater length. The 
first operation of hoisting would be to lift the fin until the 
bulb brought up against the lower side of the keel, when 
the boat would be suspended partly by the fin from the 
middle of the beam and partly by the chains at each end. 


Steam Yacht Design in America. 


Tue current number of Marine Engineering contains 
the third and last part of a very interesting paper on 
steam yacht designing, by Mr. William A. Fairburn, head 
draftsman of the Bath Iron Works. Speaking of a part of 
the subject to which the Forest aNp Stream has for 
many years called attention, Mr. Fairburn says: “Con- 
siderable controversy has appeared of late in a few yacht- 
ing papers, criticising the general appearance of various 
American steam yachts. The writer will not here make 
any plea for American-designed and built steam yachts, 
but he will say, and this most forcibly, that there are men 
in America to-day capable of designing steam yachts 
which, in appearance, accommodation and sea-going qual- 
ities, will be equal to the best production of foreign de- 
signers. It is about time for the patriotism of American 
yachtsmen to assert itself so that we can build Amer- 
ican-designed steam yachts for American owners. Many 
yachts on both side of the Atlantic could without doubt 
be classed as failures. The design of a steam yacht by 
the majority of ship-building firms is not given the strict 
attention and careful consideration which it is entitled to, 
and that is why there are so many naval architects to-day 
who make a specialty of yacht design. The most skillful 
naval architect cannot design a truly handsome, success- 
ful steam yacht if he is not thoroughly in sympathy with 
his work. He needs to be schooled to the work. His 
judgment must be good and his taste such that all lines 
of the vessel harmonize with each other. Many a pleasure 
craft to-day has graceful endings—bow and stern very 
pleasing to the eye when viewed separately, but when 
placed on the same vessel they lack harmony and fail to 
balance. The combination of sheer, bow and stern is 
generally what determined the appearance of the yacht, 
but much also depends on the location and rake of spars, 
stack, etc., and the arrangement 6f the deck work. Ona 
steam yacht much has to be sacrificed to get a fine 
appearance.” 








While in the discussion of the Payne bill a few years 
ago, and on other occasions, Mr. Fairburn has taken issue 
with the Forest ANp STREAM on the question of steam 
yacht design, there is very little in the above which is 
not in accord with our position throughout. The only 
point we would question is the inference that American 
designers jiave yet turned out any work that will equal in 
appearance the Clyde steam yachts; it may be urged that 
this is only a matter of taste, but we believe that any 
impartial jury of experts would award the precedence for 
appearance to the Clyde fleet. The main points of our 
contention may be summed up as follows: That in a 
steam yacht appearance is an essential only second to sea- 
worthiness, accommodation and general efficiency; that 
most of the steam yachts turned out by American ship- 
building firms are failures in appearance as well as in 
other essentials; that a satisfactory design can only be 
made by a skilled naval architect who makes a specialty of 
this particular line of work; and that yachtsmen should 
deal with the designer first and the builder afterward, in- 
stead of ignoring the former entirely. These points may 
be stated rather more forcibly than by Mr. Fairburn, but 
they are substantially in accord with his remarks as above 
quoted. . 





On the subject of the steam yacht as a naval auxiliary 
he says: “In time of war the full-powered steam yacht 
will undoubtedly prove an acquisition to the navy, acting 
as a dispatch and special service vessel. The high speed 
yacht built for Sound and coast work has been and may 
continue to be a very popular vessel in America; and these 
vessels having fair accommodation, high speed, light draft, 
good maneuvering qualities and ability to rapidly get up 
steam, could probably with little expense be converted into 
torpedo or patrol vessels in case of an emergency, pro- 
vided os are not too small; for the general dimensions, 
the model and the motive power are about the same for 
the fast yacht as for the torpedo boat. Nevertheless, well- 
designed pleasure yachts will not make first-class war 
vessels, and these vessels should only be thought of as 
auxiliaries, being used only when war vessels cannot be 
procured.” 

The whole subject of the conversion of yachts to 
war purposes is better understood now than it was a year 
ago, and it is pretty plain that such a conversion is most 
costly, ineffective and in every way undesirable; the ex- 
perience of 1898 should never be repeated, and prompt 
steps should be taken the Government to avoid the 
necessity for such action by the design and construction of 
a special fleet of small vessels that are neither nor 
torpedo boats. Any points which these two classes may 
have in common are more than offset by the great cost of 
the ‘yacht, the necessary destruction of valuable furnish- 
ings, the defective arrangement for war uses, both as 
regards crew s| and storage, and the lack of distilling 
plant and similar auxiliaries. 


Mr. Fairburn gives some interesting figures on the cost 
yachts, as follows: “A small steam yacht like 


of steam 


the Oberon costs about $7,000, and this vessel is no larger 
than many a launch. A yacht fit for fair weather coasting 
is. very cheap at $18,000, and the majority of this class. ex- 
ceed this figure by. a good deal. It is said that the Illa- 
warra, 106ft. long and of twelve knots speed, cost about 
$60,000; the Peregrine, 131ft. long and fourteen knots, 
$95,000; the Electra, $125,000, and the builders of the 
Atalanta, Eleanor and Corsair II. received about $200,000 
each for the construction of these vessels. It is said that 
John Jacob Astor (the late William Astor) paid $240,000 


_for the Nourmahal; the Varuna cost Eugene Higgins 


about $300,000 ,and the Aphrodite has cost Col. Payne 
about $360,000. These prices are for the boats complete, 
without the fittings and furnishings and equipment fur- 
nished by the owner. The largest yachts afloat to-day 
are probably worth from $400,000 to $600,000 compte, 
with all furnishings on board. But initial cost is not all 
that must be considered, for it costs a fortune every year 
to keep any of these large pleasure craft in commission, 
the running expenses of the larger vessels running from 
$8,000 to $15,000 per month, and sometimes, when there is 
much entertainment, even more.” 


Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 


THE annual meeting of the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Y. C. was held at Sherry’s on Jan. 9, with Com. Rouse 
in the chair. The reports of the officers and committees 
showed a generally prosperous condition of the club; the 
trustees reported that the bonded indebtedness on the 
Oyster Bay property had been readjusted in an advan- 
tageous manner. The following officers and committees 
were elected: 

Com., Percy Chubb, cutter Vigilant; Vice-Com., Col- 
gate Hoyt, steam yacht Tide II.; Rear-Com., Henry C. 
Eno, schr. Latona; Sec’y, Allen E. Whitman; Treas., 
Frank S. Hastings; Meas., John Hyslop; Fleet Surgeon, 


H. Holbrook Curtis, M. D.; Fleet Chaplain, W. Mon- 
Race Committee—Charles W. Wetmore, Charles A. 
Sherman, Clinton H. Crane, Johnston de Forest ‘and 
Committee on Lectures and Entertainments—Allen E. 
Whitman, Jacob Wendell, Jr., and Elijah Woodward. 
Cary Smith and H. M. Crane. . 

Law Cox, Alfred Ely and W. 
Kintzing Post. 

A plan has been prepared for a town club house in the 
club district with two of the lower floors specially fitted 
up for the use of the club. It is estimated that an in- 
good return in the future, and members have been asked 
to subscribe to the amount of $100,000; it is understood 
Committee has issued a special circular, calling attention 
to the raceabout class as now found in the East, and giving 
posed to give a series of weekly races every Saturday for 
boats of the class owned in the club, and other races for 


tague Geer, D. D. 
Macomb G. Foster. 
Committee on Lines and Models—John Hyslop, A. 
Law Committee—Wilmot T. 
form of a bac s apartment house somewhere in the 
vestment of this nature at the present time will pay a 
that about $75,000 has already been subscribed. The Race 
the rules and a description of these boats. It is pro- 
the class if sufficient interest is shown to warrant them. 





Corinthian of Philadelphia. 

THE annual meeting of the Corinthian Y. C., of Phila- 
delphia, on Jan. 10 at the Hotel Bellevue, marked the 
close of a very prosperous year, the club now having a 
waiting list beyond its limit of membership, the fleet num- 
bering 10 schooners, 15 cutters and sloops, 9 yawls, 8 
knockabouts, 22 n boats, 11 steam yachts, 5 auxiliaries 
and 8 launches. The floating has been cancelled, a new 
basin has been built at Essington, and the club still has a 
balance in the treasury. he following officers were 
elected: Trustees to serve three years, Frank H. Rosen- 
garten, Dr. R. H. Harte; to serve for one year, Robert K. 
Neff. Com., Alexander Van Rensselaer, steam yacht 
May; Vice-Com., Robert J. W. Koons, schr. Priscilla: 
Rear-Com., Robert M. Riddle, yawl Spalpeen; Sec’y, Ad- 
dison F. Bancroft; Treas., George E. Kirkpatrick; Meas., 
Albert C. Wood; Race Committee, A. F. Bancroft, I. W. 
Jeanes, H. S. Jeanes; Committee on Admissions, C. H. 
Brock, Alexander Van Renssalaer, G. H. Millett, B. 
Pratt, F. H. Rosengarten. 

The rules were amended so that there shall be but one 
club meeting in a year, and the limit of membership was 
raised to 200. The annual dinner followed the business 
meeting, seventy persons being present. 





Western Yachting. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Jan. 13.—Lake Geneva Y. C., of Wis- 
consin, is already beginnig preparations for the annual 
regatta of the Inland Lake Yachting Association, which 
will occur on Lake Geneva next August. Messrs. Car- 
penter, Porter, Rumsey and Heyworth are at work now 
on the programme, and are hustling up entries among the 
best of the yachtsmen at Chicago, Oshkosh, Oconomwoc, 
etc. Avis I. and Avis II. will both be entered by William 
Hale Thompson, and we shall no doubt hear also from 
very many others of the more famous boats of the Wis- 
consin waters. ; 
_ The Columbia Y. C. had its last regular monthly meet- 
ing a week ago, and decided upon an open regatta for 
July 4 next, to be sailed off the lake front of Chicago. 
There will be a great effort to make this the strongest 
event of the season, and invitations are preparing which 
will be sent out to yachtsmen of all the ports of the Great 
Lakes. The regatta will be sailed in two series, with 
divers classes, which will let in big and little. A special 
meeting of this club is holding to-night for the pur- 
poses of appointing committees, etc. The Columbia ¥ on 
is one of the most active of the Western associations, and 
this coming season it hopes to meet representatives from 
all of the Great Lakes and the inland lakes north an 
west of here. © E. 


. 





The Boston branch of the Yacht Masters & i f 
iation has elected the followi aes Bren 
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YACHTING NEWS NOTES: 


The Williamsburgh Y. C. held its twenty-eighth annual 
meeting on Jan. 6, the following officers being elected: 
Com., William Kells; Vice-Com., J. Fennell ; Rear-Com., 
M. Rosemond; Sec’y, H. Sneider; Cor. Sec’y, W. E. 
Long; Treas., Adolph Kling; Meas., A. I. Brush; Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, J. Newburg; Regatta Committee, Victor 
Hallers, W. H. Woodcock, M. Gelgart and J. Rawlinson; 
Trustees, J. Schuessele, L.‘Rice and Andrew Humphries; 
Fleet Capt., D.‘M. McKillop; Surgeon, A. C. Harrick; 
Chaplain, Ex-Com. F. W. Smedley; Steward, L. Rice. 
During the winter the club will hold its meetings at 
Schwartz’s Hotel, Manhattan avenue, Greenpoint, the 
club house at North Beach being closed. 


The annual meeting of the Portsmouth Y. C., of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., was held on Jan. 5, the following officers 
being elected: Com., Samuel H. Pillsbury; Vice-Com., 
Louis Harris; Fleet Capt., Frank M. Dennett; Meas., 
George W. McCarthy; Sec’y, George Ducker; Treas., 
George E. Richardson; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. F. S. Towle; 
Trustees for one year, James Lee, William C. Cotton and 
A. K. W. Green; Trustees for two years, J. W. Newell, 
Charles E. Hatch and Charles Humphreys; Trustees for 
three years, John Holman, William J. Fraser and as’ B. 
Lawrence. 








The Fall River Y. C. held its annual meeting on Jan. 
4, the following officers being elected: Pres., Herbert S. 
Weeden; Com., David J. Burdick; Vice-Com., Harold M. 
Anthony; Rear-Com., Chester D. Borden; Sec’y, Thomas 
L. Bartlett; Treas., Frank H. Borden; Meas., Peleg E. 
Borden; Directors, David A. Brayton, Jr., A. Homer 
Skinner; Regatta Committee, Benjamin D. Briggs, Fred- 
erick A, Gee, T. D. W. Wood, E. F. Lucas, B. F. Nicker- 
son; Membership Committee, Timothy Haggerty, Charles 
G. Buffington and William F. McCoy; Auditing Commit- 
tee, R. A. Wilcox, John H. Boone and J. E. Newton; 
Nominating Committee, William M. Arnzen, Frank S. 
Almy, Eric W. Borden, Charles P. McClellan and Winfred 
Wetherell. 


The annual meeting and dinner of the Winthrop Y. C. 
took place on Jan. 6, the following officers being elected: 
Com., A. W. Chesterton; Vice-Com., Arthur T. Bliss ; 
Sec’y, Charles G. Bird; Treas, George A. Nash; Fleet 
Capt., John MacConnell, Jr., and Meas., Harry Hutch- 
inson. 


At the annual meeting of the Newport Y. C. on Jan. 4 
the following officers were elected: Com., Charles S. 
Plummer; Vice-Com., George W. Ritchie; Rear-Coin., 
James D. Hidler; Sec’y, William M. Arnold; Treas., 
ames W. Langley; Fleet Surgeon, S. C. Powell, M. D.; 
— Benjamin Briggs; House Committee, James D. 
Hidler; George S. Slocum, J. H. Scannevin, T. J. Davis, 
M. D., and George W. Ritchie; Regatta Committee, 
Michael W. Callaghan. John G. Costello and W. R. 
Howard, D. D. S.; Finance Committee, F. J. Davis, 
M. D., Michael W. Callaghan and ‘Clarence U. Coffin; 
Library Committee, John S. Coggeshall, 2d, William H. 
Arnold and H. R. Taber. 

The Orange Lake Y. C. held its annual meeting on 
Jan, 8, the following officers being elected : Com., a 
Higginson; Vice-Com., Dr. Willett Kidd; Sec’y and 
Treas., W. A. Kidd; Regatta Committee, James O’Brien, 
Frank G. Wood. Patrick Delany, David Brown and W. 
Sawyer, of Malden. 


On Jan. 5 the annual meeting of the South Shrewsbury 
Y. C. was held at Red Bank. the following officers being 
elected: Com.. William A. Seaman; Vice-Com., Charles 
P. Irwin; Sec’y, Bert Cubberley; Treas., J. J. Manolt; 
Sailing Master, Capt. Jesse Lafetra; Regatta Committee, 
E, E. Taber, William Pontin and G. A. Lippincott. 

The annual meeting of the Volunteer Y. C. took place at 
Lynn, Mass., on Jan. 4, followed by a dinner. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Com., William B. New- 
hall; Vice-Com., Albion J. Nowell; Capt. of the Fleet, 
George S. Littlefield; Clerk, Owen A. Farley; Treas., 
Owen A. Farley; Meas., Charles B. Taylor; Board of 
Directors, Pom Jones, James C. Tibbetts, F. Warren 
Martin and Commodore and Vice-Commodore; Regatta 
Committee, Fred O. Starratt, C. F. Skerry, Frank S. 
Sawyer, J. H. Bowlby, J. H. Myers; Membership Com- 
mittee, F. Warren Martin, J. H. Myers, George S. Little- 
field. 

The Haverhill Y. C. held its annual meeting on Jan. 
3, electing the following officers: Com., F. D. Richard- 
son; Vice-Com., George Surette; Sec’y, Will T. Conley; 
Treas., F. F. Drew; Fleet Capt., Charles Woodburn; 
Meas., F. F. Drew; Board of Directors, A. Kilby, Thomas 

ewell, Charles Thornell, Charles Wilson, Fred Tatham; 
embership Committee, Charles Woodburn, John Sher- 
wood, Fred Hersey. 

The annual dinner of the Penataquit Corinthian Y. C. 
was held at the Hotel Manhattan, New York, on Jan. 6, 
Com. Mollenhauer presiding. 


The Lynn Y. C. held its annual meeting on Jan. 2, the 
following officers being elected: Com., William H. Rus- 
sell; Vice-Com., S. B. Howe; Sec’y, W. H. Hollis; Treas., 
W. A. Estes; Meas., Arthur Larrabee; Directors, W. H. 
Hollis, J. A. Clough, Arthur Larrabee and Joseph W. 
Haines; Regatta Committee, C. A. Mansfield, 4 9 S. 
Littlefield, J. A. Clough, Charles J. Blethen and S. B. 
Howe; Membership Committee, John B. Foss, George E: 
Richardson and W. S. Johnson. A dinner followed the 
meeting. 

The house of the Bay Shore Y. C., at Fire Island, has 
been sold at auction. 

The annual meeting of the “Morrisania Y, C. was held 
on Jan. 3. the following officers being elected: Com. 
George J. Oakes; Vice-Com., George J. Stelz; Rear-Com., 
Fred Daum; Fieet.Capt., Charles Locke; Treas.. G. T. 
Charleton ; Fin. Sec’y, T. F. Dooley; Rec. Sec’y, W. Hor- 
locher; Meas., Allan Fisher; Steward, E. H. Kiel; Ser- 

t-at-Arms, J. Schappart; Auditor, C. E. Miller, Jr.; 
Board of Directors, Lyman kson, W. Horlocker, 
George Ollweiler, William Hansen, John Schmitt, G. T. 
Charicton, Thomas Deckert, E. H. Kiel and George J. 
Stelz. 


The Yachting Depa rtment of the Knickerbocker, for- 
merly the New Jersey, Athletic Club, was held on Jan. 


5, the following officers were elected: Com. J. O. 
Thurston; Vice-Com., W. T. Bernard; Rear-Com., L. J. 
Borland; Sec’y, E. R. Grant; ae H. W. Meigs, 
Jr.; Fleet Surgeon, L. F. Donohue, M. D. The yachting 
station of the club is at Bayonne, N. J., on Newark Bay, 
adjoining the athletic grounds and tracks. ; 


At the annual meeting of the Indian Harbor Y. C. on 
Jan. 10, held at the Hotel Manhattan, New York, the 
following officers were elected: Com., Charles T. Wills, 
sloop Acushla I.; Vice-Com., George T. Tyson, schr. 
Nirvana; Rear-Com., Alfred Peats, sloop Lorelei; Sec’y, 
Charles Wright Kirby; Treas., Richard Outwater; Meas., 
Frank Bowne Jones; Trustees, term expires 1903, Henry 
E. Doremus and Alfred Peats; Regatta Committee, Frank 
Bowne Jones, Charles E. McManus, D. Willis Merritt, 
Thomas A. Mead and Charles Frederick Kirby. 


Valiant, steam yacht, W. K. Vanderbilt, sailed from 
New York Jan. 8 with her owner on board. She will go 
to Southampton, and thence to the Mediterranean. She 1s 


expected back about May. On Jan. 15 she arrived at the 
Azores. 


The fast launch presented to Harvard College a few 


years ago by the late Frank Thompson, for coaching the ° 


crews, was recently burned with the boat house at Cam- 
bridge. A new launch of similar size will be built by 
Lawley & Son, of 51ft. over all, 7ft. 10in. beam and 3ft. 
draft, with a working speed of sixteen and one-half miles. 

Owners of yachts in Chicago are pleased at the pros- 
pect of having cruising stations established at three or 
four points along the lake, between this city and Mackinac, 
by the time the next yachting season is fairly under way. 

Com. Morgan, of the Chicago Y. C., is apparently the 
pioneer in this movement, and he already has plans well 
under way for the construction of a private club house, 
pier and other conveniences at a point near Kenosha. 

Charles H. Thorne is another yachting enthusiast who 
has a plan looking to the accommodation and comfort of 
those who like to take a long trip during the hot months, 
and would do so oftener but for the lack of accommoda- 
tions in the way of recruiting stations and resting places 
on the journey. Mr. Thorne has his eye on an island 
away up in Grand Traverse Bay, and if he can secure it, 
which he will not be able to do until after he has gone 
through with a lot of negotiation with Government 
officials, he will build there a club house for himself and 
put in the improvements necessary to make the place a 
cruising station for weary yachting sojourners who are far 
away from home. 

Still other Chicago yachtsmen are at least considering 
plans of a similar nature, one having in mind a place on an 
island so far away as the straits, and the chances are that 
before long there will be on the Great Lakes a series of 
cruising stations affording some of the conveniences which 
are offered to New York yachtsmen now every summer 
when they start out upon their trips.—Chicago Tribune. 

The South Boston Y. C. has elected the following 
officers: Com., Simon Goldsmith; Vice-Com., S. Gordon 
Sawyer; Rear-Com., Edwin A. Shuman; Sec’y, William 
H. French; Treas., Thomas Christian; Meas., Fred H. 
Borden; Fleet Surgeon, Thomas G. Reed, M. D.; 
Trustees for three years, William H. Godfred and John T. 
Hurley; Regatta Committee, George M. Krey, Vincent 
B. Johnson, W. Wallace Kee, E. B. Walbridge and Dr. 
E. C. Ryder; House Committee, James T. Ball, George P. 


. Field, P. H. Dacey, Maurice Lee and Henry J. Schriener. 


The American Y. C., of Newburyport, Mass., held its 
annual meeting on Jan. 8, the following officers being 
elected: Com., Rudolph Jacoby; Vice-Com., Thomas 
Huse; Rear-Com., J. F. Stewart; Sec’y, Henry W. Little; 
Treas., Harry W. Bayley; Executive Committee, George 
H. Davis, Henry S. Brown, Leonard P. Balch; Regatta 
Committee, James P. Walsh, Charles S. Spaulding, Ed- 
win F. Noyes, J. Cushing Todd, Henry W. Little; Audit- 
ing Committee, Harry S. Noyes, Henry F. Trask, Moody 
Kimball; Entertainment Committee, Charles H. Shack- 
ford, Moody Kimball, Henry S. Brown, P. A. Creeden, 
H. W. Quinlan; Meas., A. g Dyer; Collector, Greenleaf 
A. Johnson. 

The annual meeting of the Corinthian Y. C., of Marble- 
head, was held on Jan. 10 at the Parker House, Boston, 
the following officers being elected: Com., J. O. Shaw, 
Jr.; Vice-Com., William O. Gay; Rear-Com., W. H. 
Rothwell; Sec’y, Everett Paine; Treas., J. B. Rhodes; 
Meas., Charles B. Stebbins; Executive Committee, Frank 
E. Peabody, W. H. Rothwell; Regatta Committee, C. E. 
Finney, George W. Mansfield, D. H. Follett, W. W. 
Keith, Frank Brewster; Membership Committee, Daniel 
W. Lane, Sumner H. Foster, Frederick Estabrook, P. W. 
Pope; House Committee, A. K. Simpson (three years), 
W. G. Farrell (two years), Charles W. Foss (one year) ; 
Board of Judges, C. E. Finney, George W. Mansfield, D. 
H. Follett, W. W. Keith, Frank Brewster. 

The Spalding St. Lawrence Boat Company has a force 
of upward of sixty men at work, and is very busy in its 
various departments. It is building ten 3oft. 1.w.l. 
launches for the Electric Launch Company, of New York, 
and also ten 18ft. launches, with a cabin electric yacht of 
35ft. l.w.l., from designs by Gardner & Cox, for George 
Bullock, Esq. The hollow spar department is already full 
of orders, for all sizes of spars. A mew department for 
the building of canvas-covered canoes has been organized, 
with several expert workmen in this class of work. The 
canoes, with an inner skin of light cedar and an outer 
covering of canvas enamelled, are of moderate price and 
very. serviceable and durable. They are advertised on 


‘another page. Among the sailing craft are two designed 


by C. H. Crane, an 18ft. bulb fin racing boat for Dr. A. 
Augsburg, of Riga, Russia, and a 17ft. R.M. boat for 


George M. Pynchon, Esq., of Chicago. Besides these are 
various small sailing craft. 





NAMELESS REMITTERS. 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. is holding 
Several sums of money which have been sent to it for 
subscriptions and books by correspondents who have 
failed to give name and address. If this note comes 
to the eye of any such nameless remitter we trust te 
hear from him, © 





fJan. 20, iqoo. 


Rifle Bange and Gallery. 


Zeti‘ea Rifle Club. 


AN. 8.—At the regular shoot of the Zettler Rifle Club to-day the 
following scores were made: 


















L P Hansen 248 244 247—1225 
W A Hicks..... 241 243 247—1208 
C G Zettler, Jr. 243 242 243—1207 
Dr C F Mehlig 244 242 2421206 
Reinhold _ Busse 238 242 244—1204 
Henry Holges 238 244 241—1198 
Coe MEE nanccevcpesoses 242 240 232—1190 
wie Zettler 237 240—1185 
S O Buzzini.. 237 242. 241—1183 
H D Muller..... 236 235 236—1172 
Henry Muenz 230 232 229—1151 
FF. Se atacracccdcccncccncssssescel 236 225 225— 


The conditions were 50 shots per man in five strings of 10 shots 
each, ring target, 25yds. range, off-hand shooting. uis Hansen 
made the top score of 1225 points out of a possible 1250. 








Crapshooting. 





If you want your shoot to be announced here send to 
notice like the following: 
Fixtures. 


Jan, 16-19.—Hamilton, Ont., Can.—Annual tournament of the 
Hamilton Gun Club; $1,200 in prizes. Open to the world. 

Jan. 17-18.—Danville, 1ll.—Sconce-Cadwallader invitation shoot. 
Live birds and targets. John Parker, Mgr. - 

Jan. 25.—Royersford, Pa—On grounds of Twin City Gun Club 
100-target event. Buckwalter, Mgr. 

Jan. 27.—Omaha, Neb.—Omaha-Kansas City team match. 

gas. 31.—Brooklyn, L. I.—First contest for Brooklyn Eagle 
trophy. 

Heb, 6-8.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Limited Gun Club’s Grand Central 
American handicap tournament. One day targets, one day spar- 
rows and one day live pigeons. Bert. A. Adams, Sec’y. 

Feb. 13-17.—Hot Springs, Ark.—Third annual midwinter tourna- 
ment; $1,000 added; 2-cent targets (Rose system) and live birds 
(high guns). Capt. A. R. Smith, Sec’ 

Feb. 22.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn, 
the benefit of Mr. W. Mills. 

Feb. 22.—Jersey City, N. J-—Holiday shoot of the Hudson Gun 
Club. James Hughes, Sec’y. : 

Feb, 22.—Yonkers, N. Y.—Target and live-bird shoot of the 
Jones Gun Club et Hollywood Inn, Dunwoodie. G. C. Stengel, 
Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Circleville, O.—Pickaway Rod and Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. 

April 2—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap Edward Banks, Sec’y. 

April 10-13.—Baltimore, Md.—Regular Spring tournament of the 
Baltimore Shooting Association; two days at targets, two days at 
live birds; added money. H. P. Collins, Sec’y. 

April 18-21.—Lincoln, Neb.—Third annual amateur tournament of 


. I.—Live-bird shoot for 


2 Jae Gun Club. Live birds and targets. W. S. Stein, 
ec’y. 
May —.—Memphis, Tenn.—Memphis Gun Club’s annual tourna- 


ment. 


May 5-6.—Grand Crossing, Ill—Grand Crossing Gun Club’s 
tournament. 

May 7.—Chi Iil.—Twenty-sixth annual convention and tour- 
nament of the Iflinois State Sportsmen’s Association. W. B 
Leffingwell, Sec’y. _ : 7 ; 

May 14, St. Louis, Mo.—Missouri State Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association’s twenty-third annual tournament, week com- 
mencing May 14. H. B. Collins, ony. 

May 24-25.—Upper Sandusky, O.—Upper Sandusky Gun Club’s 
tournament. 

May 30-31.—Elwood, Ind.—Zoo Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. 
J._M. Livingston, Sec’y. ; 

May 30-June 1.—London, O.—London Gun Club’s tournament. 

June 3-8.—Utica, N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament of the 
New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game. 
Henry L. Gates, Sec’y. 

rane £6. Monroe, Wis.—Monroe Gun Club’s tournament. J. C. 

ood, Sec’y. 

June 5-7.—Columbus, O.—Ohio Trapshooters’ League tourna- 
ment. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y. 

June 11.—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s first an- 
nual handicap target tournament. Edward Banks, "y. 

June 12-14.—Sioux City, Ia.—Sixth annual amateur target tourna- 
ment of the Soo Gun Club. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. . 

June 19-21.—Charleston, W. Va.—Fourth annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices 
of Beechwood Rod and Gun Club. Added money and merchandise 
prizes. J. A. Jones, ae y Charleston, W. Va. 

Aug. 28-30.—Arnold’s Park, Okoboji Lake, Ia.—Budd-Gilbert 
tournament. 

Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 

un contest. Fourth Saturday of each month, Grand American 
endless free-entry contest. 5 : 

Watson’s Park.—Burnside Crossing, Ill.—Medal contest the first 
and third Fridays of each month. 

Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s semi-monthly live-bird shoot 
second and third “ya of each month at Watson’s Park 


ark. 
Chicago, Ill.—Eureka Gun Club’s semi-monthly club shoots first 


and third Saturdays of each month at Watson’s Park. 
DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 
a 
Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 


on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mai 


alisuch matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 


The Brooklyn Eagle has many good things in its columns, but in 
its trap news it has many things which would also be good if they 
were true. It has accounts of shoots which are always of yesterday, 
but may be of yesterday or even several yesterdays, In its last Sunday 
edition it states that 40,000 Rigeons for the week of the next Grand 
American Handicap, that “Mr. Elmer Shaner has already begun 
to look around him and to make arrangements for procuring the 
necessary pigeons for that big contest; that 17,500 pigeons last year 
were used in the Grand American Handicapalone, and that the birds 
must be all picked birds. As to all this, there were 8,467 birds used 
in the G H. last year, something different from 17,500. Mr. 
Shaner has not to look around for birds; the birds are pro- 
vided by contract by the Interstate Park Association in the same 
manner that they were provided at Elkwood Park. The birds were 
not all picked birds last &, ; they probably will be a better lot 
this year. Nevertheless the Eagle’s ideas would all be very inter- 
esting if true. 

A Pittsburg paper states as follows: 
will be esented at the great shoot at Monte Carlo this year 
as usual. For the last seven years there has been at least one man 
from this cify at the event at the town where the largest gambling 
house of the world is located. The shooting is now in progress, 


ix du Casino, which 


“Western Pennsylvania 


takes place Jan. 29, 30 and 31. J. O’H. mney and F. H. Denny, 
the shooters, well known here, are in now, and will cross 
the channel in time for the big event, which will shoot. 
Shooters from all parts of the world are entered. first prize 
is worth $2,500.” 


Mr. Noel Money, who is well known to the shooting fraternity of 


America, has accepted a lieutenancy in the “Imperial Yeomanry,” 


1,500 strong, and probably is now en route to Africa to tak 
part in the Ss events which thereabouts are Tile at 
present. It was that he sailed on last 
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ho may parcipets in the Grand American flandicap at Inter 
wae erican - 
state Park this spring: “Following is a list of shooters who 
would make up_an excursion such as left Chicago for 
Elkw: et Illinois—F, P. Stannard, E. D. Bingham, 
W. H. Dapee, J, . C. C. Hess, Silas Palmer, J. S. Boa, 

Bs s, C, P. Ric’ W. F. Carver, oe vee, E. M. 
St E. S. Rice, W.. P. Leegwel, J. 1 hite, Dr 
A. C. Paterson, J. H. Amberg, Henry Levi, cago; Hai 

Lake; a Thomas A. Marshall, 

Keithsburg; Dr. J. Morris, Dixon; V. E. Boltenstein, H. E. 
in, Cambridge; L. H. Owen, McHenry; George Roll, 

Blue Island; ¥. hi hl, Alton; E. k. Crothers, Bloomington; 
A. D. Sperry, Thomas in, Rock Island; William Harbaugh, 
Geneseo; J. English, Mount Pulaski; William Meidroth, Peoria, 
and Chauncey M. Powers, Decatur. Wisconsin—Dr. R. Williams, 
M. E. White, Richard Merrill, George Dieter, J. Wolff, H. Roland, 
Dr. M. L. Williamson, Milwaukee; R. J. ocewel,. Guy Deer- 
ing, Columbus. Iowa—John A. Lane, Dr. W. B. Kibbey, Mar- 
shalltown; oe Kirschner, William Milner, C. W. Budd, rge 
McCarthy, Be Moines; Charles W. Grimm, Clear tant Fred 
Gilbert, Russell Klein, Spirit Lake; James O’Brien, Dubuque; 
Samuel Hoffman Atlantic; A. H. Sheldon, Mason City. In- 
diana—Eimer E. Neal, Bloomfield. Minnesota—Mr. and Mrs. W. 
P. Shattuck, F. McKay, Minneapolis; H. C. Hirshey, St. Paul. 
Missouri—J. A. R. Elfiott, Christ. Gottlieb, David Elliott, Ed- 
ward Hickman, James Riley, Kansas City; F. H. Stockton, Han- 
nibal; John J. Sumpter, Jr., St. Louis. Nebraska—G. F. Brucker, 
Frank Parmelee and W. D. Burgess, Omaha. Other shooters 
who might join the excursion on the way are Jack pene De- 
troit, and t H. Worthington, T. G. Upson and Paul North, 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Walter Watrous, of the Carteret Gun Club, is quoted as com- 
mending a faster method of retrieving at trap shoots, as follows: 
“Another innovation that has been suggested by Walter Watrous, 
who has recently returned from a trip abroad, is the caroeention 
of greyhounds to gather the birds, instead of the setters an 
pointers that are used at present. Commenting on the sevestegs 
of greyhounds, Mr. Watrous said: ‘They can run much faster = 
jum higher than any retrieving dogs used in this country, - = 
weet mean that many birds that flutter beyond the reach o 
an ordinary dog and on to the far side of the boundary, fence 
would be captured by the more agile and swifter hound.” T ¢ 
plan proposed is that. the club obtain some Po egg ove pups — 
train them to retrieve with the other dogs, in the kennels. This 
plan has been followed successfully on many trapshooting 
grounds in England and France.” : ’ 

Another cup has been presented for the consideration of the 
Greater New York, through the generosity of Messrs. = 
Sanders and G. L. Storm. The first contest for it will be on Fe 
7 next. The conditions in a general way will restrict the — 
petition to bona fide residents of New York city. The somes $s 
will be at 50 singles, unknown angles, $1 entrance, and the winning 
of the cup, according to the conditions, will signify the Gees 
New York target championship. It is a challenge cup. 1 
challenger must deposit Rs a, = ae 
money go to the winner. shoots for i - e 

f the Brookl: Gun Club. The committee 
So eee S Messrs. W. H. Sanders, John S. Wright and W. 
R. Hobart. : : 
secretary of the Soo Gun Club, Sioux City, 
1 Rr ug ao talowst “At the annual meeting on the _ 
inst. the following were elected to serve as officers of thes 00 
Gun Club durin 2 caning year: Fresdent, — Cages View 
President, G. W. Kortright; ary) - Fs aaa 2 Seamerere 
Oscar Haberg; Field Captain, J. W. Grey; Executive. ities, 
Oscar Haberg, C. C. Hamilton, H. H. 
ont. eee W. Gray. ‘The following dates were 
claimed for the sixth annual amateur target tournament: June 12, 
18, and 14.” : a 
ing, of Gold Dust powder fame, will remain in 
ne yee ee weeks yet, he being disengaged at: present, | bea 
company which he represented so well in the past has conclu . 
that it would not rebuild its plant. It will be remernbered that - 
latter was totally destroyed by an explosion some months ago. — : 
is very probable that some other company will take advantage’ o 
the opportunity to secure so able and so popular.a shooter to 
represent it. 

At the shoot of the Carteret Gun Club last Saturday Mr. D. 

Bradley demonstrated that he is in class form, he repeating his 
‘ormance of a short time ago. In the 20-bird handicap he 
illed straight, his competitors scoring as follows. W. W. Wesons 
19 ‘oney 18, Welch 18, Guthrie 16. In the cup events, at 
and 7 birds respectively Bradfey again killed straight. In the miss- 
and-out events Capt. Money was the most success ees - 
hoot of the Remington Gun Club, of [lion, 
unten Guehsela a = the a —_ ioe Se 
ores follows: Richfield—Cane b 5< ae ‘ 
Yeoman 3, Pogeilae 16 Corbin, 1, Morgyn 2, Cole 18. Bor 
; to ion— \ ; 
and 8 4 is, Tomtinson 18, Baker 13, Jenne 21, Avery 15, Wagner 
15, Collin, 17: total 149. Each club has now victories to its credit. 
Mr. M. Barker made high average for the day, 85 ape 
f this week the Medicus Gun Club will hold a 
tie bik” a . Feltman’s Queens County Park, Beccles. 
Grand Street and Newtown cars from Broadway Ferry pass the 
ounds. Flushing avenue extension, twenty minutes from Broad- 
cw Ferry. There are two events, each at $3; two at 5 birds, $2; 
one at 10 birds, $3, and miss-and-outs. Also there will be a 50- 
bird match between R. Miller (Dr. C. E. Kemble) and Mike 
Casey (Dr. A. A. Webber), commencing at 2 o’clock. 

The shooting days of the Hudson Gun Club, throughout the year 
1900, have been arranged so that there are two or three for each 
month. Those who wish to have their schedule can obtain it on a 
neatly” printed card, by eddrqrene.. the secretary, Mr. A. - 
Hughes, 131 Newkirk street, Josvey ity, N. J. The club grounds 
are situated on the Hackensack River, between the E. R. R. and 
the D., L. and W. R. R. bridges. Take Turnpike cars for Newark 
ee ek e's el liale we 

, Jan. 26, Mr. H. uckwalter, o y' rd, Pa., 
oa at 100 targets, $10 entrance, on the Twin City 
Gun Club’s ds. ose who desire to participate in this con- 
test will n to send him $2.50 forfeit. All forfeits must be in by 
Jan. 2. The percen system will govers. Shooting com- 
mences at 10 o'clock. nalceteds taking the P. R. R. get off at 
Spring City. Manufacturers’ agents are barred. t . 

We regret to learn that Mr. John M. Lilly, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
one of the famous and popular brethren of the shotgun, will not be 
so actively a participant in trapshooting affairs in the future as in 
the past. Business interests will engage most of his time and at- 
tention. He has announced in our columns that his beautiful gun 
is for sale, 


Arms Co., of Utica, N. Y., has issued a ‘calendar 
wih eamie pipartel illustration of game hunting, eleven scenes 
in all, portraying mounted trophies, camp life in the wilderness 
and the pursuit and capture of bear, mountain sheep, deer, ruffed 
grouse, etc.—varieties of game shot with the Savage rifle. They 
will send their catalogue on eee al oa : 

hich was contempla' een the Crescen 
Athlete Slab ead the Brooklyn Gun’ Club seems to have fallen 
through. It is to be regretted that these two live organizations 
could not arrange to compare notes in matters of skill at the 
traps. Se ew enka aeiaad mn he 
iversil Ivania arranged to shoot with the 
eee sck. on Darn, tnd-on Jom Mh, with, the, Flociet 
Gun_Club at Viens 2 The per cent. of the ten highest men 
for December is: Carlisle .677, itorn .658, Baldwin .652, Parish 
623, Cooper .600, Smith .600, Paget .568, Freed .560, 


, Arrison .540, 

Du’ Pont .517. 
ii Mr. Harold d from New York for 
Leno Neb. where he “J asly rp. ager Bae the college of 
that place. If he is so as to gain eminence and ability 


professi he has as a master of the shot; he 
oe ie vqueit, 22 in our opinion, no superiors. e wish 


of the Yonkers Gun Club, informs 

we a his ciate Sill hol a shoot at H qreed lua, Deawoedic, 

F Nepper- 

The Limited Gun Club, of Indianapolis, has fixed upon Feb. 6, 
and 


7 S om ie Aen oe to- and one 10 
a Riares combaticetioad'to Ur. het Bo Alem, 


Mr. Rolla ©. Heikes departed for Dayton, O., on Sunday last, 


eta Bere emia 


Mr, Elmer: E. Shaner, 
‘ = 


of the Interstate 
ion, left for his 


the energetic er 
home in Pittsburg a Saturday of last 
week. He accomplished an infinity of business in respect to the 
i roof garden tournament, to be held in connection 
portsmen’s show in Madison Square Garden, besides 
ed much in respect to the forthcoming Grand American 

Forest anp Srream’s desk calendar for 1900 will be sent to 
those of our readers who apply for it. It is small in size, and 
just the thing for home an 
tractive to the eye by a spirited picture of field or stream. 


In_a match at the Lakewood shooting grounds, at Lakewood. 
50 targets each, between Messrs. W. S. 
hy, the scores were in favor of the latter 
ormed that the match was for $25 a side. 
Mr. W. R. Crosby returned to Batavia, N. Y., last week, after 
a very p‘easant visit in New York. He. added ver 
to his already large circle of friends, his quiet an 
way, whether he wins or loses, being most pleasing. 
The Baltimore Shooting Association have claimed April 10 to 13 
for its regular spring tournament. There will be two days at targets 
and two at live birds, with a liberal provision of added money. 
Mr. H. P. Collins is the secretary. 


The regular monthly shoot of the New Haven Gun Club takes 
place on the second Wednesday of each month. 


The first shoot for the Eagle cup will take place on Jan. 31. 
BERNARD WATERS. 


The card is rendered at- 


, on Jan. at 
ma < F Mat 


Fraley and C. 
by 45 to 44. We are in 





IN NEW JERSEY. 
Trap at Lynahuest. 


Lyndhurst, N. J., Jan. 10.—There were twenty shooters in the 

the live-bird shoot, held by the Lyndhurst Shooting 
Brewer was shooting in good form, 
ck Fanning was a close 
eigenspan, in the main 
nate in missing his 20th, 





main event of 
Association on its grounds to-day. 
and got 31 out of the total of 
second, losing but 2, one dead out. 
event, killed 19 straight, but was unfortu 
which would have given him first money 
The birds were a good lot, and kept the cracker 
strictly to business to kee 
5 birds, $3, high guns: 
T W Morfey, 29 
C S Campbell, 27. 
G Bruyere, 27. 


pt jacks attending 
p them within bounds, . 


01111216 Morfey, 29 
Campbell, 27... 





No. 3, 20 birds, $10, birds extra: 
C W Feigenspan, 29 
L Brewer, 31.... 
S Fanning, 30... 
L Packard, 27.... 
L H Schortemeier, 29. 











22222222222222222220—19 
+ 22222222220222222222—19 
-2210222222220222222. 
-21*22212121212212102—18 
- 2222222022202 
-0212211222221*222122—18 


- 022220222222 
- -22022222022222202222—17 
122022120*2222222222—17 


02201222222222222020— 

12211221100112022021— 
22222202122202: 

20222020222222222220—16 


022222%2*2222212*0w 
MERE bhbbaevh ub bp evens ce cnn y<cunccielae's 22202*0220110w 


222200: 
Joy DSS a rob ey.od boa 6o20nb0ps > co ce'e'eee'e’ 21012021*00w 
H Sanders, 27 


Moonlight match, 25 birds, 30yds.: 
C W Feigenspan 


Lyndhurst, N. 


1120222212202122*02220*w 

0220222202222222220222222—21 
-, Jan. 12.—The match for a purse of $50 between 
: B J. P. Buryere, at 
resulted in a victory for the former by t 
had 3 birds dead out, while 


live birds each, 


e score of 19 to 17. Wright 
Buryere had 2. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


T C Wright, 29....., 


See eee seer eeeeesseees 





No. 1 was at 5 birds, $3 entrance. 


Hudson Gun Club, 


an, 15.—Following are the scores of the 

I The weather, at the 
oward the end snow 
extent with the shooters. 
ts and visitors, the latter 


Jersey City, N. 
regular shoot of the 
_of the day’s sport, was ideal, but t 
began falling, which interfered to some 
ood attendance of membe 
1 ewark, New York and 

This was also the day of th 
for the ensuing year are: P: 
Henry Van Dyne; Financial Secretary, Thomas 

secretary, James Hughes; Treasurer, Fred 
Captain, George B i 

The old Financial Board was re-elected. 

Among other business transacted was the 
of targets from 2 cents to 1% 

At the shoot on Washington’s Birthday, 
two special events, which will 
details are not arranged as yet. 


e annual meeting: The officers elected 


resident, E. G. Heritage; Vice-President, 


the reduction of the price 
cents to visitors. 


t Feb, 22, there will be 
be interesting to visitors. 
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JoodlddbastesleldneOtia Jey. ee 
South Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., June 13.—The four-men team 

sulted in a victory for Piercy’s team. Score: 8) 

. 1 was as follows: Pier 
total 8. Team No, 
Dawson 15; total 75. 

Nos. 9 and 10 were reverse angles. No. 11 was at 10 pa 


race at 25 targets re- 


Sinnock 21, Engl 


le 21, Herrington 16: 
igenspan 22, Fliemi oan 
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Country 2Gun5Club. 


Lakewood, N. J., Jan. 13.—The following live-bird events were 
shot to-day. A match was shot between Messrs. Thomas and Con- 
verse, at 6 birds, in which the former won: 

Nos, 1 and 2 were 5-bird sweeps. No. 3 was 10 birds, $10: 

No. 1. No; 2. No. 





if 3. 
WE BiPeietias 0s. 11200—-3 121215 10000000 —1 
T Magee, 29... 2021-4 0120020 —3 
D M Harris, 30 02022—-3 001 —1 111122011-8 
J Converse, 27..... 001 —1  100001021—<4 
Miss-and-outs, $10: 
1, Mente Mitiase ack ce 22 121110 J Converse, 27.......... 112221 
M Harris, 29..... 20 «210 
All 5-bird sweeps, $5: 
K P Thomas...... 26..21121 27..0221 27..1200 27..1100 27..000 
} Magee.......... 28..012  28..22221 28..1010 28.. 29. .0220 
M Harris...... 28..110 28..010 28..00 28..110 28..10122 
W S Traley...... 26..11212 28..20112 29.. 29.. 
Miss-and-outs: 
Sele MMIII EUS) ob GON LR ee eacedececccucéanccicccces 21121 +=. 212102122 
PA aS nels Cb SIGUE ocnndendincncacaccacscacdllticr «lhkecleces 
Eis a ccctamcmcciiscceuewacione 21211 12222200 
Se I i etre i a aaa hak ak a ol 20 





WESTERN TRAPS, 
Garfield Gun Club, 


Cuicaco, Ill., Jan. 13.—The weather to-day was dark and murky 
not inviting to outdoor sport, but twenty-six members of the 
Garfield Club turned out for the regular bi-monthly club event, and 
the contest for the medal was interesting. Palmer, Kuss and 
Barnard landed straight, pressed hard by Dr. Meek, Dr. Shaw 
and Nusly, each with 9. Mrs. Shaw and Mrs. Lee shot in. the 
former scoring 7, the latter 3, in the 10 birds of the capital event. 


Garden City Club. 


Garden City Club held its first shoot of the 1900 series to-day 
at Watson’s, eight members being in attendance. All stood at 30yds. 
except Gillis, winner of the last contest. F. Hollister, the hard 
shooting railroad man, took chief honors to-day, killing his 15 
birds straight and winning high average, besides going out tied 
with C. C. Parker, the ice man, who would have liked to be the 
railroad man. Mr. Parker needed a handicap bird to score 15. Am- 
berg and Odell tied on 14. The light and weather conditions were 
none of the best, but the fun was good in the brisk little race. 


Hoves. 





480 Caxton Burtp1nG, Chicago, IIl. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Curcaco, IIl., a 13.—The subjoined scores were made on the 
grounds of the Garfield Gun Club to-day on the occasion of our 
seventh trophy shoot of the series. Dr. Meek and S. Palmer are 
now tied for first place with Kuss, Dr. Shaw, John Wolff, Barnard 
and M. H. Shaw, well bunched for second place. 

The day was a very unpleasant one for trapshooting—a raw, damp 
atmosphere with a sharp tailing wind, making the birds mostly 
outgoers and hummers at that. This, with an extra good lot of 
pigeons, made the shoot quite a warm event. 

s usual on our grounds, the shooting continued until after 
dark, a lamp being required to enable the scorer to keep tally, 
hence the ragged shooting in the miss-and-out events, 








Sp WORM x cccca sii 1111222112—10 Dr Graves ........ 2100112211— 8 
Dr Meek -11121212*2— 9 W A Stuchlik..... 2000: 

M Nusly -1012222122— 9 L Thomas ......... 0222011001— 6 
Thos Eaton 2121020102— 7 T P Hicks......... 1111122011— 9 
Ed_ Eaton ..... 121020101— 7 F G Barnard...... 2122122222—10 

H_ Workman 210001100— 5 L Wolff, Sr......... 21100212*1— 7 

i, Sli «2.0000 211202222— 9 S E Young......... 22*1022121— & 
Mrs. Dr Shaw.....I2u*110v2— 7 A Hellman . 2011121100— 7 
pS --0010210001— 4 Dr Royce .. 0210222111— 8 
Mrs H E Lee,..... 0000001201—. 3 Dr O’Byrne .. 1012121000— 6 
M Hamilton ....... 1*10012122— 7 W_A Brabrook....2102121020— 7 
e Li St 0012011110— 6 1 Panning adae -0111010120— 6 
TRU ecanccescune 2122221222—10 H Shaw... -0201121101— 7 
Tzactioe, 10 RN iis — 

MISESE ac cvwcanhs — MOM sede acesee 1000111120— 6 
DT - AGE on cccganiens 1201121222— 9 E Eaton ........... 1211211*11— 
i ac. 1221211222—10 . 

Miss-and-outs, $1, birds extra: 
No. i. No 2. No. 3. No. 1. No2. No. 3. 
10 2 210 Stuchlik ......... 210 «(0 0 
20 


0 222 221 Fanning “a 
0 tia 0 a - 111 coe 

. 20 -»» Hamilton 122 = 121 eee 

Dr. J. W. Mzex, Sec’y. 
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Clark vs. Klee—Never too Old. 


New Caste, Pa., Jan. 15.—Editor Forest nd Stream: A live 
bird match, which created quite an interest in shooting circles 
in our end of the State, was shot at the New Castle baseball 
rounds last Friday, Jan. 12. The contestants were Mr. Wm. G. 
‘lark, of Ellwood City, Pa., formerly of Altoona, Pa., and Henry 
. «oe city. b 
e rules governing the match were the old ground or Rhode 
Island rules—2lyds. on 80yds, boundary, gun Goon elbow until 
bird is on the wing, and the use of only one barrel. A great many 
years ago this style of shooting was practiced exclusively in and 
through the Beaver and Shenango valleys, wien such crackerjacks 


as Archie Davis, Henry Walters, Jack and Hen Bo les, Old Pon- 
tefrac, Fred Pearson and Judge W. D. Wallace wor = king 
bees at the game, and whose reputation as good shots were more 
than local. As a match of this kind had not been shot for lon 
years, the interest among the old fellows was intense. Archie Davis 
and Henry Walters were among the spectators; both have passed 
the seventieth mile post in life’s journey, but are as full of grit and 
take as much interest in shooting as they did forty or fift years 
ago. As an evidence of this, a contest, patterned after the one 
between Clark and Klee, will take place in the very near future 
between Davis, Walters, a venerable gentleman by the name of 
ae of Youngstown, O., who was at the shoot, and an unknown. 

he unknown will probably be Willie Mitchell, of the West Side, 
whose age no man knows, but Alderman Leslie says he is draw. 
ing pension for aaee a soldier in the war of 1812. But whatever 
his age, Mr. Mitchell, as a shooter, is in a class all by himself. 
Should the match occur, it will create unbounded interest, 

Returning to the Clark-Klee match, the conditions were 50 
birds to each maa, for $50 a side, each shooter to pay for his own 
birds. The birds were a fairish lot, not man sitters, but some- 
what slow on wing. They had been in crates for forty-eight hours 
and would have been better had they received some much-needed 
attention. There were, however, quite a number of them that “got 
- and got” when the trap was sprung, in the proverbial “streak 
of lightning” manner, and about all of this kind were grassed in 
beautiful style, eliciting thunderous applause from the result. 

A return match between these two men will be shot in the near 
future at Ellwood, for the same purse and number of birds, but at 
ae. ne a =~ both perrnie. 

ter the first match was over there was a 10-bird r. 
Atkinson, Pillow and Agnew, of this city, and Bryant ‘tee 
wood, — the following result: Atkinson 9, Pillow 9, Agnew 6, 
ryant 6. 
Following is the result of the first shoot: 


Clasle  scccccccsoce 14009910911001011191191111111191011111111111 
Klee ... -, MMA 1O10101101 1110101 01011111101 OT TIA Onto 


Henry P. SHaner. 


Trap at Grand Island. 


Granp Istanp, Neb., Jan. 11.—Mr. Joh B 
Bill's Wild West show, asia ‘he cer nay, Beker,, of Buffalo 
joeal-gun club in a shoot. E sted 

Baker A: A. Glade, Hy. Seivers and W. 8 Bont’ Seivers, J. 


Ison partici 
shooting at 16 live birds, the score a 








in a sweepstake, eac 
as follows: 


G Seivers.....2221 ~15 Hy Seivers...210°202111911111— 
Moke? (TNA 15 Dolson ora < 
Glade: ii..é3é2 011.202222111212—14 

Mr. Dolson -was unexpectedly called from 

The Hicsere Baker and Dolson are ts of ‘Noni Platte 
tap. The, boys are. making great preparations ior eteeal ea 
dhests in the near e, much enthusiasm is 


b 
AAG 





¢ 60 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





[Jan. 20, 1900. 





New Haven Gun Club. 


N Haven, Conn., Jan. 10.—The scores made at regular 
monthly club shoot e = New Haven Gun cha follow Geriées 
‘plowing at the time. The medal shoot was as follows: 









Cees occcduevsecnvescesseben sovoee LULLILITETEEELILALSE LO 98 
SERIE. oowbstelbdevcoe 5 001011001001110111011001101111—18 
SEE | ocvvevbccddeoee 00101011 —10 
‘Bartlett 100010101000111011111110111110—19 
“Stevenson 11 11110111101111—26 
*Robertson 100110001101101101011011111111—20 
"Potter .. 111010110111111110111000110110—21 
‘Reggeorie .000100001001110101101110101000—13 

garton 010111101111111101011111111110—25 

vege . -111101110111011100111110101111—23 
Thomas « .-110000011000001000011000011001—10 
Eastman . . -010111101011001001111011010111—19 
SUNN 3u Gackudreccbaceossesteevvend 101111100100101111001101011110—19 
EET tbo csauhews danke vias ~ dene 000000000011001100101111111110—14 
A Mannierre .............- Seaetanai 000110101110111100111111011011—20 
Rs EEE vcpsuvevstncececbusypsbe 110111000110010011001111110000—11 
BE PUT iv ndeensss0eedsstuc.cvtell 100011.000000000000000000000— 3 


An eight-men team race at 20 targets each man was an interest- 
ing feature. Potter's team broke 112 out of 160 and won the $4 
prize money: 


Potter’s Team. Claridge’s Team. 





Potter, captain............ 16 COTES ccccccccccccevcced 19 
BRINGS  ccsccccvesceccveces 13 MIE Acces cbendacsevted 15 
Stevenson ......--eeeerens ee er 14 
PEEESOGR occ cccccccccevene 16 EEE sepcebcceccesnccsyes 12 
CESOM 0. cr cccccccccees 12 DOOM ewsccccvcccsnesesiste 5 
Bartlett ..00..sccccsccccecs 14 L Mannierre 9 
Ruameey ........ccccccccces 13 A Mannierre -13 
ROSY csvncesss cccnccseees 1i—112 Furgerson ............+-+. 10— 97 
Sweepstakes: ss 
Events: 1283 46 6 Events: 12346566 
Targets 101010101010 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Bartlett ........ 879.. 9.. Potter ........... Se iw. F 
OS ee 9.... @.. 7 Reggeorie ...... .. Di ona. 
Savage ........- y oo po cp.n0 © IED 9 ece1 20 Tost So 
Thomas ........ Bin Bos OS Se. MOOR  cacced be cs os, BD OD 
Claridge ....... DS on ae cn EEE SUvdeeeee as ac’ oe 776. 
SEL "dedatecees S .. BS DMD .. BOWSTTOOM coc0e 2. os os oe  F 
Georce E. Bartcerr. 


Florists’ Gun Club. 


WIsstnomins, Pa., Jan. 9.—Fair weather favored the regular club 
shoot of the Florists’ Gun Club, of Philadelphia. The club event 
at 50 targets was shot 25 at known angles, five expert traps, and 26 
from the magautrap. The first 25 from the expert traps resulted 
as follows: 


eR on o0dpenspscndubsenecenysspsopenie 0101111111111111111101101—21 
Sl toon dnc cecen yeh epeneresanerensehbnea 1111111111111110111101110—22 
DE <<< cbseunenarbanpecaneanashantnee 1011101101010010111011110—16 
TORE sebacccccvecvocepepcccuccesesnese gene 0010010001111011110110101—14 
SERDEEE ccc cnckspecececeserencssssevanaps 1111111101101100111100110—18 
EE 4 cn ea ene hep sade maint khinine 0011111111111111101111111—22 
MMRGE. dl vosccnpadensohsesesceeperee= shan 1111100010111101111110110—18 
DNEEIER’ on, chan capes baainhs <opeenehaben 1011111111111111101111110—23 
Dn Disc cscetheseapsnkhsaasanncnses one 0110100111111111111011110—19 
ED ncsnsncons vnaenpaaens oueuesnnn tne 1101101101111110110111001—18 
PEED” o- cascswerenesnedoussvenpacnal 1110111101100101111101010—17 
COEIE waceseconcccccpcevesssseesessencses 1110100101100001111101101—15 
SRMEEEE oo ocessuspahannsenedthspenreeeenn 0000000000000000000010000—10 
MET La cocceceqncetidebbocopocesvestasieae 1111100111111001110101001—17 
UE av cccccccesuscvespenccccccoosesesess 1110011000111110100111011—16 
SL Sovevveveatooss weocsnncovedsesenan 0001100011101000111110001—12 
Barrett 


The scores of the second half of the race at 25 from the magau- 
trap follow: 


0. Ew. fT. P. 
Sr 1111011101111111011101111—-21 21 9 51 3 
Ei esagcessccsceneuaneuere T1101001L11111110111111111-21 22 7 WD 3 
EE. ccvanccconcnhvoseu 1000111110110111000111011—16 16 13 45 1 
iD cnasewess sponse beset 0100111102011113111111110—19 14 12 45 1 
Cartledge ..... oesecbe cuties 1111111110100111111110001—-19 18 6 4 .. 
BEER pecsunnpncocngeesectel T110111101107111111111111—-23 22 6 Bl 3 
TORO -.cvcssevccvesveses 1201111010111111101110111—-20 18 13 61 3 
Parsons ........+.s0essee0e 1111100112011111111111111—-22 23 10 5 3 
BEDE” Wiincdesccadecnssonse 1111111001111010101111001—18 19 5 42 .. 
TEED copssessosbosseseons 1011120011011110010101111—17 18 9 44 .. 
McKaraher ............++. 1101100011011111001111011—17 17 13 47 2 
TISEEOER sccwecccccccvcsene 1101111111111111100001111—20 15 16 o 3 
SUBTIRET ccccccccccccssoes’d 0910000000000110001000000—10 10 os 
CEE ccdccncccccccnseséue 1100101010011001110010011—13 17 .. 
CV OURE ccccccccccvcccccess 1101100000111010110111010—14 16 3. 
CEUBEE cc cccccecevcccsed 0101111110100111000001010—13 12 os 
= weccecdvocccbecoosed 0100101011011111111100100—-15 20 15 5 3 

isitors. 


Total number of points to date: Anderson 3, Park 6, Bell 7, 
Cartiedge 2, Harris 2, McKaraher 3, Jones 1, Wescott 5, Dorp 4, 
Coleman 3, Parsons 6, Colfiesh 3. 





The Changes which Time Brings. 


Nov. 5, 1899.—As it was at first in a contemporary: 
“TRAP. 
“B. M., Huntington, Ind.—1. A shooter in No. 5 position, his 


turn to shoot, calls ‘Pull.’ The shooter in No. 1 position also 
calls ‘Pull,’ shooting out of his turn. Both guns are fired simul- 


taneously, bird is broken. Referee declares ‘No bird.’ Both 
shooters accept another. Shooter from No. 5 misses. Was the 
referee's decision correct? 2. Could the shooter from No. 5 sition 


refuse to accept another bird and claim the broken one? Shooting 
was under American enpeting, Ansesistion rules. Ans.—l. Referee 
was wrong in his decision. he man shooting at No. 5 position 
should have been scored a dead bird. 2. Yes. The man at No. i 
position shot out of his turn, and it would be very unfair to penal- 
ize the man at No. 5 for the error of another. There is no rule 
that would oblige the man at No. 5 to shoot at another bird.” 

Jan. 13, 1900.—Later—As it is ruled now by the same authority: 

“TRAP. 

“A. E. L., Peoria, Il.—A squad of five are shooting over 
Sergeant system traps. The shooter whose turn it is to shoot calls 
for his bird and shoots. Another shooter, thinking it is his turn 
to shoot, also shoots. Both miss the bird. How is the bird to be 
scored? Ans.—It is a ‘no bird.’ When two shooters shoot simul- 
taneously at the same target, in justice to all concerned, it should 
be a ‘no bird,’ whether broken or missed, and each man should 


be required to shoot at another target, each shooting in his regular 


turn.” 
Interstate Rules, 


In regard to the above statement that “there is no rule that 
would oblige the man at No. 5 to shoot another bird,” the following 


rule was then in existence in those of the Interstate Association 
as follows: 2 


“RULE 26.—Shooting Out of Turn. 
“When a shooter fires out of turn, the target so fired at shall 
be a ‘no target,’ whether broken or missed. en two shootefs 


fire simultaneously at the same target that target shall be declared 
a “no target,” whether broken or missed.” 





The Limtted Gun Club. 


_ _Inpranapotts, Ind., Jan. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: The follow- 
ing members of the Limited Gun Club, of Indianapolis, Ind., have 
been elected as members of the tournament committee: E. H. 
Tripp, John M. iy, Geo. C. Beck, Dr. O. F. Britton, all of 
Indianapolis, and E. Neal, of Bloomfield, Ind. The committee 
will arrange for the third Grand Central Smereen handicap tourna- 
—— oo 5. Indianaptlic, Ind., Feb. 6, 7 and 8, fo00, that 
bein previous to ot Springs’ shoot. 
On be devoted to 


“ Sree cite ty eS be oe om if Pri- 
goes with ‘em.” ‘ the the pri- 

vate?” “He used to hunt deer up in » other men 

dae ean pine, tee te 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Carteret Gun Club. 


Garden City, L. I. Jan. 9—There was some rare. good com- 
petition at the Carteret Gun Club’s grounds to-day, and pleasant 
weather made conditions which added to the enjoyment of the 


The Watrous cup was the main event, a sweepstake at 26 live 
birds, $26 entrance, 30yds. for all. 

This event was closely contested, Messrs. H. Yale Dolan and 
H, Money tieing on 24, the former missing his ninth, the latter his 
fifteenth bird. A miss-and-out ocees the win, Money killing 

© scores: 


and Dolan missing the first birds. 


seer 





Shoot-off: Money 1, Dolan . 

A match was shot between Messrs. Money and Dolan, resulting 
in a victory for the former by a score of 47 to 45 out of 50 birds 
shot at, each standing at the re, mark. Toe were tied at the 
end of the first 25, but Money killed his second straight and won 
the match. The scores: 

H B Money...... 09209099992 22222290 2 2222 
H Yale Dolan. ..21121202222211222110220112112121121212122222202220—45 

Miss-and-out: D. I. TS’ 10, Harold Money 9, Robert Welch 2. 

Miss-and-out: Welch 16, Harold Money 15, Bradley 10, 

Miss-and-out: Harold Money 5, Bradley 4, Welch 3, set. Mone 
3, Gordon 2, Ferguson 2, Stuart 2, Dolan 2, Emérson 1, McAlpin 1. 

Miss-and-out: Capt. Money 22, Dolan 22, Harold Money 18, 
Welch 10, McAlpin 10, Gordon 4, Bradley 4, Ferguson 2, Stuart 1. 
Shoot-off: Dolan 1, Capt. Money 0. 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Jan. 13—There were two of the famous cam- 
aigners present at the shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club to-day, 
Messrs. Hallowell and Fanning, both of whom shot well, the 
former better than a 93 per cent. gait, and the latter $2 per cent. 
On Jan. 20 the Francotte gun contest of this month takes place. 





Events: 123466 Events: 128346567 
Targets: 15 15 15 26 25 * Targets: 16 15 15 25 25 * 25 
Hallowell ... 13 15 14 24 24 24 21 David ....... -... 9.. 221619 
Remsen ..... 14 16 138 21 311933 Casey ....... .. «- 13 21 21 20... 
Dutcher .... 13 13 10 20 20 20 23 Beverage ... .. .. .. 21 22 21 2 
Dudley ..... 14 11 14 24 24:16 25 Lincoln ..... .. .. .. 01514.. 
E Woods.... 8111119191015 Thorn ............. 18 21 14 14 
Billings .... .. Be ok EE oe ED LEED o00c ve 00 50 en 
EE Ssbeecdes os ee ee MERE, cow os ce 8a 00 as OO OD 


*Fifteen singles and five pairs. 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Jan. 13.—The weather was very favorable for 
ood sport to-day on the grounds of the Crescent Athletic Club. 
he scores for the January cup, handicap, at 25 targets, were as 


follows: 

C J McDermott............ 1011111011111111111110101010111 —25 
Grant Notman ........... 01101131111101111111111011110 —24 
8 Se 111101111111110011111110111 —B 
F B Stephenson........... 11110191111110011111101101 —22 
Donald Geddes............ 01121111011111111111101101 —22 
George Stephenson aaeeehi 11110119001111101111100100100 —20 
Dr i Ep MR os nscepest 0110011111011111100110101001010 —19 
W W Marshall............ 10111111100111011000110100001 —17 
H C Chepenan.....c.cccved 0011110010110010000011001010001001100011—17 
TW Bee Rcccccpecvcncccess 111011001101111010011011000 —16 
© A. BRE. cccccescvcvcsced 01001110911011010011011001101 —16 
EL, C Bapkins.....ccscccced 00010011011101000111011000001101000 —15 
HL, Kemyan...cccccccccsd 0001101001111101110101000011000 —15 
© RGRIGN, Jl oc cvccccccecns 1000110100011011000101000001000 —i1 


Prize shoot, 26 birds, pandione: H. L. Kenyon 21, McDermott 
20, C. Kenyon, Jr., 19, Notman 18, an 18, F. B. Stephenson 18, 
George Stephenson 18, Geddes 17, A. M. Boucher 17, Hopkins 17, 
Stake 14, Dr. O’Brien 13, Marshall 12, Borland 10. 


Events 123 45 6 _ Events: 123456 
Notman ........ 15 1715 .. .. 17 Hopkins ....... Sas es on 
TEU codececcces ER RR ae 22 .. 19 15 
eee PES SS ASSES ae PRS 
G Stephenson... 15 14 .. 12... 18 Boucher ....... .. .. a i'.. 8 
C Kenyon, Jr.. 14... .. .- -- »- Marshall ....... 2. oo os os 
F B Stephenson.14 .. .. 12... 9 Sykes ........2. 6 ss ee Besa 
ee ee rr a -. 
WEED cccccccocs 10 NS ee he | 


No. 6 was at 15 singles and 5 pairs. No. 1 was at 10 pairs. 
No. 2 is the shoot-off of the ties. 





Boston [Gun Club. 


WeLutncton, Mass., Jan. 11.—The Boston Gun Club once more 
took up the thread of its existence at the old stand yesterday, 
Jan. 10. As if to welcome in ag style, the weather from a 
gloomy and rainy morning came out for the afternoon in spring 
attire. The result was a_ very comfortable shoot, one seldom 
afforded in the month of January. That it was used to best ad- 
vantage is evidenced by the appended scores, some of which 
loom up nicely after five months’ non-practice. Four members 
from Brockton put in an aggeeesen, so a little team event was 
enjoyed, and altogether the was voted the usual success. 

Me. Howe, of Hingham, and 7 Baker, of Brockton, tied for 
the honors or first prize contest. e latter is a new-comer in tra 
shooting circles, but his aptness for the sport, coupled with his 
enthusiasm, early show that some of the standbys will have to look 
to their laurels. Leroy, at 2lyds., was high average. Gordon had 
high score in team match—27 out of 30. res in detail: 


Events: 1234567 8 9101112 
Targets: 10 ->? 10 10 5p 10 10 ‘p 10 15 
Oe SE Sree 7 6 8 6 91010 4.. 
Miskay, IB........ccccccccesceecess 6756%77610 7 8 911 
OF, Bb oavececovocdcccscccsooncs §$78978999 8 7.. 
Howe, 29......ccccccccccccsccccccce 8978997666 8.. 
Worthing, 16...........sssseeeseeee §46641054775.. 

POEs Mv dseghvdecsonsesesssosess 7768466366346 
Baker, 1..0scervecccocccecccscccces 7878810766758 
HERO Tes ccdscccescccccocccceses SO sc SOs 50 Woe bb oe 00 
PEER: BE ok bcth vhecdocseseesssssss CS 4:@ 8... be an Ek oe oe 
BROTROR, BEi 6s 0cscsocscescsocnscessd So 3-68-08: 9°89. See .. «. 
Semel, Theis oiccecvsvesscecccsesés 60 00 sees 86668 B es 


Extra, 5 pairs: Howe 8, Gordon 7. 

Extra, 10 singles: Spencer 8, Baker 7. 

All events unknown angles, from magautrap. 

Initial contest, prize —, 30 targets, unknown angles; 30 
singles, 5 pairs; distance handicap: 


Howe, 19........ o- ++ 11010111111101111111—18 11 11 00 10 11— 7—25 
Baker, 16 ........-... OLNID1I1101111111111—18 01 11 10 11 10— 7—25 
Leroy, a eptbacovessa 11110001111110111110—15 = =11 O1 11 11 11— 9—24 
Gordon, 17..........- 101111101111 111—14 10 11 11 11 1l— 9—23 
Horace, 18.........+-+ WOLIOIONNI1IGIOINIII—15 += «01 00 11 11 11— 7—22 
Ss Lwecesobein 0100011011114 11 00 11 10 10— 6—20 
—_ ae 01010111110011101111—14 11 11 00 10 0O— 
Worthing, 16......... 00011100011111111111—14 10 10 10 11 00— 5—19 
Leonard, 1§.......... 0O—12 01 00 01 00 O11— 3—15 
Team race, 30 targets each shooter; 20 singles and 5 pairs, 16yds. 
rise: 
Boston Gun Club. 
Gordon ...., a, 1i—20 =11: 11:0 10 11— 7-27 
Miskay ..,..,+.+«+,---1M1 17 +10 11 11 10 11— 8—25 
—— noes qeeaeweus 11011 10111—14 00:10 10 11 11— 6—20 
th. Ghee’ «.-1011100110H01110100—12 10 10 11 01 10— 6—18 
90 





i ” 3-14 

ao oud eth Ty -~ 

CE. fee it 
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Trap Around Reading. . 


READING, 13.—At the Kurtz House Shooting Park, 
Oakbrook ize a city, Albert goceiett, of the Oakbrook Gun 


Bent Dis Pace eee, eee Be 
ir - a ° c 
shooter ected ine opponedi’s bi "The result was the whole 
lot was a fine lot of strong fly 


ers. 

At 2:10 Bartelett shot at his first bird, he having lost the toss. 
Bechtel sending his opponent up to shoot first. A large crowd of 
8) smen were present, and plenty of bets were made, even money. 
Cc Hufford charge ects while John Gates looked 
after Bortelett’s flyers. hur A. Fink officiated as referee, while 
Clayton Bechtel acted in the copeciey of scorer. The score follows, 
10 live birds per man, trap-and- le, one trap, 2lyds. rise, 80yds. 
boundary, one barrel: 

Bortelett ........+.+ 1010101110— 6 Bechtel 

Same did not shoot at 10th bird, as he had already won the 

mate! : 
A target match followed the Bechtel-Bortelett match between 
Geo. Haas, champion boy shot of Berks gounty, and James W. 
Kurtz, proprietor of the s' onning k, 25 targets, unknown angles, 
for a purse of $10. The score follows: 


TROD concnscd¥ncdhocguocogeenecesageas econ 0011111101011010110101011—16 
diode npetenabethanianmanhsennssesaen 1110011011111010110000110—15 

After the Haas-Kurtz match was finished, Chas. H. Hufford, of 
Shillington, challenged Geo. Haas, the winner, to shoot a 100- 
target race at the Three-Mile House, on Washington’s Birthday, 
Feb. 22, which Haas accepted, providin the match be for $25 or 
$650 a side, which Hufford also accepted and decided to shoot for 
$25 a side, loser to pay for core. and deposited $10 each with 
Arthur A, Fink a /. D. Gross, of the Three-Mile 

‘ounds. 


ink, manager for 
House shooting 

Pleasant Run, Pa., Jan. 10.—Sportsmen from Pottstown, Fagleys- 
ville, Boyertown, Reading, Zionsville, Green Lane and Norristown 
were present at the shooting match held at Chas. Miller’s hotel, 
this place, to-day. Live birds and targets were used, the live birds 
being a fine lot of flyers. E 

First event, 7 live birds: Geist 7, Hendricks 6, W. Wean 6, 
H. Wean 6, Miller 6, Nuss 5, Schealer 4, Frier 4. : 

Second event, 15 live pees, $10 a side: Chas. Miller, of Pleasant 
Run vs. R. J. Geist, of Fagleysville, resulted in Miller killing 14, 
one dead out of bounds, while Geist killed 15 straight. 

Six target events followed, the scores being: 






Events: 1283 4656 6 Events: 1234656 

Targets: 101510151515 Targets: 10 15 10 15 15 15 
MRE. weneesencee che bod ds, ML, Sceer cee be os 6s ve 
arr 5 ll 5 A ED asos de’ cn 8 9111010 
Schealer ....... 410 7..10 9 H Wean fiw ae 2 
Geist ... 4.. 8...., Fryer .... v.48 
Miller 5 9 91110 7 Willser .. o 8.08 6 4 
‘ Brey ... 610 .. 121213 Hendricks . ga po Eph, os 
DMRNET cccnse> as OS TR wa LO GAcws 8 





5 Duster. 
Keystone Shooting League. 
Houimessurc Junction, Jan. 13.—A 10-bird event was the main 


feature of the club shoot to-day. There were twenty-one competi- 
tors, of whom two killed strai 


s, handicap rise, points and tickets 
to members, open sweepstake, $2.50 entrance, was as follows: 
Beary, 98....2002s- ioizkzzaes 9 Miller, 30 2222112221—10 


OO Misc caecscee Geikler, 29.......... 221122%1— 8 
Fitzgerald, 30...... 0222122211— 9 {otueen. icdh ooubel 12221112— 9 
Min skeseot oe 221 an Loon, 29...... 1212110101— 8 
Whitaker, 30........ 1112121021 9 Harrison, 30........ 2200222011— 7 
Longnecker, 30..... Leedom, 30......... 2221100222— & 

arto, 9......... 2111212012—- 9 Stevenson, 30....... 2222202220— 
i i. Sseusneen 0210222220— 7 Foster, 29.......... 2121201222— 9 
Maxwell, 30......... 2201022122— 8 Brewer, 30.......... 

Painter, 30......... 1120212222— 9 Ridge, 20........... 2222222022— 9 
Hothersall, 30...... 2112012111— 9 
Garden City Gun Club. 

Cuicaco, Watson’s Park, Jan. 13—The Garden City Gun Club 
held its shoot to-day at live birds with results as follows: 
ae, BR PB eso E0i ivi odacee chd Sasnn cd cvside cen od 122111212112112 —15 
RRMA GAG i cl sépeceese. teeth asec. bedeaans 0021102011 — 9 
UNE, TE, BaBeccadctvoccdbeteséescbscndcdodcwense 15 
SEAS "As" Montkndscisecbdeiuscbiss chacsbeubhseneatte 120112200211111 —12 
SOON TER Bik oidscpece ce cvcweds bb eksdbebe otdcaal 122002020001202 — 8 
Da GN Oi esa HN bob 5s cabs Noi bsdb oCbavesnes -221112122121101 —14 
GGT: Gy Bick cee eUiN hii chive detsctvnsinddectseunge 0222112022111—14 
FF Beet RNs adinsiinndl-oncesbssencotece-aaeel 200000102002012 — 6 

*Extra birds to shoot at. 

MRESED Ess ohk cudtde stab nab oda beieeadd* sonennsneroel 022222222202222 —13 
PENS * 025s stccabewhhe cahicnnpaincsgcestsqtetedeenend 000011200000100— 4 
*Visitors. RAVELRIGG. 








slnswers to Correspandents. 





No notice taken of anonymous communications. 





D. S. K., Galveston, Tex.—Do wild geese and ducks have a keen 
sense of smell? This question applies to all fowls. Some claim 
that they depend on sight and hearing. Ans. This is a mooted 
question. Some gunners say, for instance, that “black ducks can 
smell you every time,” while others scout the notion. Mr. Charles 
Cristodoro tells a story of ducks caused to swerve from their line 
of flight and scared away by a Limburger cheese box which had 
been discarded by a shooting party; but Mr. Cristodoro is known 


to be given on occasion to ornament a good hunting or fishing 
story. 


A. M., Florence, Mont.—l. Would you kindly state through the 
columns of Forest anp Stream where the winter range of the 
Bitter Root deer is—I mean the game that ranges in the Bitter 
Root and Lou Lou mammning and the mountains aroung Mis- 
soula? 2. What is the proper load of powder—nitro and Deb 
for winter duck shooting, to be used in No. 12 Winchester pum 
gun, 30in. barrel? Ans. 1. We do not know, but probably they rom 4 

own to the Flathead and Clarks Fork. 2. About 45grs. of bulk 
powder or 3%drs. of black powder. You would better write to 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., for one 
of their catalogues, which contains a comparative table of measures. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Old Mexico, 


TWENTY-THREE DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLYANIA RAILROAD. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged for a special 
personally Centered, Soet fitous' his. _Mexico by special io en 
train of -smoking, dining, ing, compartment, and ob- 
servation a. to leave New York po) Philadelphia Feb. 12, visit- 
ing all the ertocigel pout of interest in the “Land of Monte- 
zuma,” and 2s ing five days in the City of Mexico. ’ 
Round-trip tickets, covering =: Seeseetty expenses, $300 from all 


For further information apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agen 


1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court street, Brooklyn; 789 Br. 

street, Newark, .; B. Courlaender. Jr., Passenger Agent, 
Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md.; Colin” Studds, Passenger 
Agent, Southeastern District, Washington, D. C.; Thomas E. 
fe Passen Agent. W: District, Pittsburg, a 
wa ee ee 
Tae W: Cleaner Co., of Washington, Pa., have intro- 
duced a new ice for the cleaning of barre} t 

Buck Tail” role te 6i cam. cod daveneee 


construction, and the manu- 

Merits for it: It will not slip 

3 it will remove lead readily when 
panies 


accom it; it adj itself 
Sphsy to the barrel and exerts a uniform presenre the entire length 
Tur 





Works tn Bronze and Brass. 


B. A of 
ann sate endryx Co., of New sd ena a 
are 


sage Sling eal 


os Ree 





